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New By Best Writers 


Fresh S Ul p pl emen ta ry Readi In g Handsomely Bound 


Attractive Profusely Illustrated 


TALES, FOLK LORE, Etc. | HISTORY. 


Crosby’s Little Book for Little Folks. 1st Grade. ; $ 30 Eggleston's Stories of Great Americans. 2d Giade. . $ .40 
Lane’s Stories for Children. 2d Grade. . / .25 | Eggleston’ Ss Stories of American Life and Adventure. 3d Grade. 50 
Baldwin's Fairy Stories and Fables. 3d Grade. Clarke’ Story of Caesar. 4th o sth Grade. — 
Baldwin's Fifty Famous Stories Retold. 3d Grade. 35 | Guerber’s Story of the Greeks. sth or 6th Grade. . 
Holbrook’s ‘Round the Year in Myth and Song. 2d or 4th ini. 60  Guerber’s Story of the Romans. 5h or 6th Grade. ' , 60 
Baldwin's Old Greek Stories. 3d or 4th Grade. : 45 | Giuerber’s Story of the Chosen People. sth or 6th Grade. 60 
Baldwin's Old Stories of the East. 3d or 4th Crade. . - 45 Joel Chandler Harris’s Stories of Georgia. sth to 8th Grades. .60 
Clarke’s Arabian Nights. 4th or 5th Grade. ; ' 60 | Frank R. Stockton’s Stories of New Jersey. 51h to 8th Grades. 60 
Clarke's Story of Troy, 4th or sth Grade. . ; . .45 | Musick’s Stories of Missouri. sth to 8th Grades. 60 
Clarke's Story of Aeneas. 4thor sth Grade... ' 45 | Walton & Brumbaugh’s Stories of Pennsylvania. sth to 8th Senden: .60 
Defoe’s Robinson Crusoe. 5th or 6th Grade. a ly . .50 | William Dean Howells’s Stories of Ohio. sib to 8th Grades. . 60 


Select American Classies (Irving,Webster, Emerson). 7th or Sth Grade. .60 | Van Bergen's Story of Japan. 6th to 8th Grades. . ; 1.00 


SCIENCE, . GEOGRAPHY. 
Kelly’s Short Stories of Our Shy Neighbors. 4th orsth Grade. §$ 50 | Long’s Home Geography. 3d or 4th Grade. . ; ' -— 
Dana’s Plants and Their Children. 4th or sth Grade. . 65 | Carpenter’s Geographical Reader — Asia. sth to 8th Grades. .60 


Largest number of the best books at the lowest prices. New books constantly issued to meet new demands in every department, adapted to every 
grade of public and private schools. Prices, circulars, specimen pages, and special information on request. Correspondence cordially invited. 


Boston 


AMERICAN BOOK COMPANY 


Chicago Portland, Ore. 


OQ MANY TEACHERS Until April 18th, 1898, 


we will receive subscriptions from active teachers as follows: 


Have written us stating that they did not know of the On E Y EAR : r i P P $1 00 


After April 15th, 1898, there will be but one price— $1.50 a Year— to all alike. 


Made in 1897, that we have decided to renew 
the offer, on the following conditions: . . 
OTHER THAN TEACHERS, 81.50 A YEAR, 


Mention tM ation " THE GREAT ROUND WORLD PUBLISHING CO., 5 West 18th St., New York City. 


ANNOUNCEMENT. A NEW SERIES OF ARITHMETICS. 
“GRADED LESSONS IN ARITHMETIC.” 


By WILBUR F. NICHOLS, A.M., Principal of Hamilton Street School, Holyoke, Mass. 


In HKight Grades. ( GRADE II., (100 pages) tetas For the Second Year in School. ) = Grades for the succeeding School Years in press 
The foll.mwing are now ready: P GRADE IlII., (120 pages)..- ... For the Third Year in School. to be soon forthcoming. 
Price, 25 centseach. / GRADEIV., (130 pages)...... For the Fourth Year in School. J Samples sent for 15 cents each. 


THOMPSON. BROWN & CO., : : : : : BOSTON, CHICACO. 


NOTABLE NEW TEXT=-BOOKS 
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% breadth and care tulne ss. It seems to me that the general method is | ¢ect. The blackboard analyses, the numerous maps, the illustrations, 
simplicity itself. Iecan hardly understand how any student can fail to | ath hook.—J. A, The photographie illustrations form the most complete geo logical series 
I i all appeal more powerfully to the teacher than any er with which Lam acquainted.”—PROF. GRENVILLE A. J. COLE, Royal 
o noth! i arer then: the BROWN, School Committee, Exeter, N. Colledge of Science, Dablin, Ireland. 
1e now ot nothing which is pu cleare a | 
treatment of the question of money.”—W. 4. TUCKER, Prest. Dartmouth z 
v1 College, Hanover, N. H. ~ in Asia. First Principles of Agriculture. 
j j Book VI. of Zhe World and /ts People Series of (:eographical Readers 
Stepping Stones to Literature. By MARY CATE SMITH. edited by LARKIN DUNTON, LL.D. I2mo. BY E. Rutgers College, New Brunswick, N. 
60 ts | 
By SARAH LOUISE ARNOLD, Supervisor of Schools, B Me pag 328 pp. 80 of fects ond cane 
CHARLES Bh. GILBERT, Superintendent of Schools, Newar “T have been much p 1e hoo cially of agricultural chemistry, is included between the covers of this | 
“Teconsider Stepping Stones to Literature an ideal series of readers. used them with protit. e* an 00k V1. is one of the best of the series. book.” —G. (. CALDWELL, Ph.D.. Cornell University. Ithaca, N. ¥. ¥ 
The books are indeed a re alization of their title. I bespeak for them a Prin. D, H. COLE, Portland, Me. 
wonderful sale.’”—E. 0. PERKINS, School Com., Amesbury, Mass. 
4 Australia and the Islands of the Sea. Nature in Verse. 
i | A Poetry Reader for children. ( Jompiled by Mary Lovejoy. 12mo. 
i The Plant Baby and Its Friends R00k VIII. of The World and Jts People. By EVA M. C. KELLOGG 12mo. | 419 pp. Illustrated. Cloth. 72 cts. 
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“ The book will be of great value to primary teachers inaiding them reach of all boys and girls who are studying the geography « of those re- Nature in Ver se isa charming book, and oug wht to be on the desk of ¥ } 
to give lessons in nature study.”—SuPt. A. 8. DOWNING, HENRY MCCORMICK, State Normal Unir.. Vormat, | every teac her.”—PRIN. R. P. IRELAND, (lou Mass 
Albany, N. 
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OUR NEW 1898 FLOWER SEED OFFER! 


A Magnificent QWER SEEDS 


Collection of pg 
Varieties, FREE! 


Ff 
An Unparalleled Offer 
by an Old-Established 
and Reliable Publish- 
ing House! THE LAbDIF> 
WORLD is a large, 24-page, 96- 
column illustrated magazine 
for ladies and the family circle, 
with elegant cover printed in colors. 
It is devoted to Stories, Poems, 
ladies’ Fancy Work, Home Decora- 
Housekeeping, Fashions, 
. Juvenile Reading, Flori- 
culture, etc. To introduce this charming 
ladies’ magazine into 100,000 homes where 
is not already taken, we now make the following 
colossal offer: receipt of on’dy Twenty 
Cents ix silver or stamps, we will send The 
Ladies’ World / Six Months, cach sudscrier 
we will also send, Free and post-paid, a large and 
Collection of Choice Flower Seeds, 306 
Varieties, as 
1 Packet Imperial Japanese 
Morning Glory. The flowers are 
of exquisite beauty and enormous size, 
often five inches in diameter; great 
variety of colors, some beautifully 
striped, mottled, penciled and bordered. 
1 Packet Superb Asters, Choic- 
est possible mixture, composed entirely 
of the finest named varieties, including 
the Victoria, Non Plus Ultra, Comet, 
Truffaut's Perfection, Triumph, etc. 
Packet Seabiosa (Bridal 
Bouquet.) New strain, pure white, a 
as distinguished from the old-fashioned ** Mourning Bride. 
Large, double flowers; easily grown, and excellent for bouquets. 
1 Packet Dreamland Poppies. A fine collection, 
comprising many new, rare and expensive varieties, suc h as 
Irresistible, American Flag, Cardinal, Danebrog, ee. . 
1 Packet Everlastings, for winter bouquets. A choice 
mixture of al! varieties that retain their color and form lo 
est, including dereclinium, Ammobiim, Arysum, etc. 
1 Packet Dwarf Sweet Pea 
**Cuplid.’? Grows only 6 to 8 inches 
high; tine for borders; flowers profusely 
all summer; blossoms large and tragrant. 
And 7hAree Hundred Other Varte- 
ies, including Fireball Dianthus, Phlox 
Drummondii, Single Dahlia, Gaillardia, 
Lobb’ 


a 


anthemums, Mignonette, Cyprus Vine, 
Digitalis, Crimson Flax, Petunia, etc. 
Remember, twenty cents pays for the Magazine for Six 
Months, and this entire Magnificent Collection of Choice 
Flower Seeds (306 varieties), put up by a first class Seed House 
and warranted fresh and reliable. No matter how many flower 
seeds you have pur hased for this season, you cannot afford to 
miss this wonderful offer. We guarantee every subscriber 
many times the value of money sent, and will refund your money 
and make you a present of the seeds if you are not entirely sat- 
isfied. Zhis offer is reliable. Do not confound it with the 
catchpenny schemes of unscrupulous persons, We have been 
established over 22 years, and refer to the Commer ial Agencies 
as to our responsibility. Six subscriptions and six Sec d Col- 
lections sent for $1.00. Write to-day! Don't put it off! Address 


S. H. MOORE & CO.. 23 City Hall Place, New York. 


Your Vacation: 
Where will you spend it? Why not join a Select 
Party of cultured people and go to the beautiful and 
romantic Land of Evangeline, 


Nova Scotia? 
Special facilities for studying Longfellow’s famous 
poem. Nova Scotia is an ideal vacation land — full 
of trout, shad, salmon, pine woods,and oZone, The 
nights are invariably cool and the air bracing. The 
tired brain-worker builds up faster than in any land 
we have ever visited. There are all the fascinations 
of a foreign tour, including a delicious little taste of 
salt only one night at sea). We shall conduct two 
parties this season, one in July and one in August — 
our fifth season. If you are thinking of going to 
Nova Scotia, write to us. Prospectus on receipt of 
stamp. Address, ASSOCIATE EpiTorR * EDUCATION,” 

50 Bromfield St., Boston, Mass. 


WD 


Don’t Buy .. 


| School Furniture until you have 
seen the best. The 


“Chandler’’ Adjustable 


9 


= 


Its 
}) “cost” is slightly higher than 


cheaper grades, BUT — it’s the 
cheapest in the end. 
Catalogues. 
165 Devonshire St. 
BOSTON, MASS. 
FQ VDD! 


WATCH 


| Is acknowledged the best. 


AND CHAIN FOR ONE DAY'S WORK. 


Boys and Girls can get a Nickel-Plated Watch, 
also a Chain and Charm for selling 11-2 dozen 
Packages of Bluine at 10 cents each. Send your 
full address by return mail and we will forward 
# the Bluine post-paid, and a large Premium List. 


wa No money required. 
BLUINE CO, 21), Concord Junction, Mass, 


Every Teacher Needs One. 


We can now furnish, at the lowest cash price, ali 
sizes of LAWTON & CO.’S 


School Papers, 
School Supplies, 
Maps, Busy Work. 


J. L. HAMMETT COMPANY, 


352 Washington St., Boston, Mass, 


For Sale, 


Furniture, fixtures, and good-will of a flourishing 
Private School, located in a thriving New England 
town, at a railroad centre, within twenty miles of 
four large cities, The proprietor has other business, 
and will sell at a very low rate. The school has been 
under the same management more than twenty 
years, and hasa goud reputation. For full particu- 
lars apply at once to HIRAM ORCUTT, 
165 Harvard St., Dorchester, Mass. 


clean, 
housekeepers will 
have no other in the 


kitchen. 


and 


Careful 


FOR VERTICAL WRITING 


GILLOTT’S 


JOSEPH 


SvOSEPHGILLOTI =< 
VERTICULAR PEN, 


< 


PEN 


© JOSEPH © YOSEPHGILLOTTS 


MULTISCRIPT 


1045, VERTICULAR. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS. 


1046, VERTIGRAPH. 
The BEST QUALITY and MOST DURABLE, therefore LEAS T EXPENSIVE. 


1047, MULTISCRIPT. 


91 John Street, New York. 


Fitchburg 


Personally Conducted Tour 


PENNSYLVANIA R. R. 
WASHINGTON. 
Leaves Boston April lst. 


For Itinerary, address 
J. R. WATSON, 
General Passenger Agent, Fitchburg R.R., 


Mass. 


Boston, 


Pennsylvania R. R. 
Personally 


Conducted TO U R 


WASHINGTON 


VIA ALL-RAIL ROUTE, 
Friday, April ! 
SPECIAL TRAIN OF WAGNER VESTIBULE 
PALACE CARS, 
Four Days at the National Capital. 
FROM BOSTON and all stations 
Rate $2 on the Fitchburg Railroad. 
amos (All Necessary Expenses.) 
PECIAL WAGNER PALACE CARS from 
New York on April 7, 8,and 9, WITHOUT 
ADDITIONAL EXPENSE for passengers re- 
maining in WASHINGTON or NEW YORK. 


OTHER TOURS 
April 12, 18; and May 16. 
GETTYSBURG, LURAY, WASHINGTON, 
Special Tour May 27. Rate, #36. 


Itineraries of D. N. BELL, Tourist Agent, 
205 Washington St., Boston. 
J. R. WOOD, GEO. W. BOYD, 
Gen'l Pass. Agt. Asst. Gen’l Pass. Agt. 


PERSONALLY- 
CONDUCTED 


On April 1 the annual Spring vacation 
The special train will 
be composed exclusively of 


7 DAYS 


J.R. WOOD, Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Pennsylvania Railroad 


TOURS 


trip tendered the teachers of New England 


and their friends will leave Boston for a tour of Philadelphia and 


WASHINGTON 


Wagner Palace Cars 


6.10 P. M., stopping at principal intermediate stations between Boston and Troy, running 
to Philadelphia WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS. 


ALL EXPENSES 


For detailed Itineraries address GEO. 8S. HOUGHTON, LAWRENCE SCHOOL, SOUTH BosTon, 
or D.N. BELL, Tourist Agent, 205 Washington St., Boston. 


and will leave Union Station 
via Fitchburg Railroad at 


= $25 


GEO. W. BOYD, Ass’t Gen’! Pass. Agent. 


Take the Comfortable 


Through Sleepers via Cin 


AND 


Write for booklet: Summer Resting Places 


CITY TICKET OFFICE, 
232 Clark St., Chiengo. 


Monon Route 
FROM CHICAGO, 


The Historic Route of the B. & O. 


FRANK J, REED, 


N. E. A. Washington---July. 


cinnati 


on the Monon. 


Gen, Pass. Agt. 


Simplex Duplicator. 
They may be seen and tested at Room No. 5, or will 
be sent by express on application to 
HIRAM ORCUTT, 
8 Somerset St., Boston. 


AND 
SCHOOL 
SUPPLIES 


de Ww 
SCHERMERHORN & CO., 
3 East 14th St., 
New York. 


Send for new Catalogue. 


A Great Birp Day Orrer Tuts Time! 

After our subscribers have read this 
week’s issue of the Journal they will 
all want a copy of the latest and best 
hook on birds that the market affords. 


We have it and propose to give a 
copy absolutely free to every one of our 
subscribers who will send us only one 
new subscriber to the Journal of Edu- 
cation at $2.50 a year. We want the 
new subscriber; you want the book. 


We have met you half way by secur- 
ing the books and placing them within 
reach. Now send us the new 
subscription and the book is yours, ex- 
press charges prepaid. 


your 


It’s a magnificent volume of 350 
octavo pages, with fifty superb full 
page pictures of birds in colors, all true 
to nature, 


It retails for $2, but is equal in value 
to any bird book on the market that 
retails for four or five dollars. 


One superintendent, after examin- 
ing the book, exclaimed, “It is magnifi- 
cent, the greatest offer you have ever 
made.” He knows a good thing when 
he sees it. 

When you have received your copy 
you will say the same as did this super- 
intendent. 

All that is lacking now is your order: 
send it along. 

Business Manager. 


MEMBERS OF THE EDUCATIONAL PRESS 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA. 


Paper. Post-office. 
American Journal of Education..St. Louis, Mo. 
American Primary Teacher...... Boston, Mass. 
American School Board Journal. Milwaukee, Wis. 
Colorado School Journal.......... Denver, Col. 
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Educational Journal ............. Toronto, Can, 
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Journal of Education............. Boston, Mass. 
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Kindergarten News............... Springfield, Mass. 
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Midland Des Moines, Ia. 
Missouri School Journal...... ... Jefferson City, Mo. 
Northwestern Journal of Education..Lincoln, Neb. 
Ohio Educational Monthly....... Columbus, Ohio. 
Pennsylvania School Journal....Laneaster, Pa. 
Popular Educator................. Boston, Mass. 
Primary Education............... Boston, Mass. 
vew York, N.Y. 
Public School Journal............ Bloomington, Ill. 
Syracuse, N.Y. 
School Education................. inneapolis, Minn. 
New York, N.Y. 


School News and Practical Educator. Taylorville, Ill. 


Southern Lexington, Ky. 
Teachers’ Institute. .... New York, N. Y. 
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Number 12. 


BIRD TALKS.—(V.) 


BY A. 


THE CHIPPING SPARROW, PURPLE FINCH, AND 
SWALLOW. 


Fellowing close upon the advent of the song spar- 
rows, come flocks of blackbirds, the purple grackles 
or crow blackbirds, with their coats of lustrous tints. 
and the swamp blackbirds, with their scarlet epaulets. 
"They swarm into the leafless tree-tops and fill the pas- 
tures and stubble fields with their noisy clatter, re- 
minding the farmer that the planting season is near. 
At about the same time the first purple finches may 
be seen, the males, which can be more easily identified 
than the females, coming first. 

Purple finch, or the linnet, is robed not in yrian 
purple, but in a beautiful and rare rose-tinged coat, 
aud his song rivals that of the song sparrow in bril- 
liancy and sweetness. He is sure to be greatly ad- 
mired by all who make his acquaintance, which is not 
in the least a difficult thing to do. His favorite perch 
when ina singing mood is the top of a tall elm or ash 
tree, or perhaps on the swinging end of a roadside 
maple. Ilere he will sit for an hour or two, now and 
then flying to another branch or to a near-by tree, just 
because, it seems, he is so happy he cannot remain 
still, then flitting back, and ever and anon singing and 
trilling as if he must burst his little throat. His song 
is an ecstacy of rapture, seemingly an overflowing, 
out-gushing gladness for life, a happiness in mere ex- 
istence akin to the thrill that warms the heart of man 
when he steps out into the sunshine of an early spring 
morning, and feels for the first time the pulse of an 
awakening life in the bursting tree buds and the 
The linnet voices all that man feels, 


To be sure, he sings 


softened airs. 
hut cannot express by speech. 
toa brown and leafless earth that must look strangely 
hare in contrast to the verdure clad South he has so 
lately left. but the fresh coolness exhilarates him, like 
a touch of cold after a January thaw. Moreover, he 
has noted the signs of the times, being, perhaps, a 
keener observer than many of his human brothers, 
and already feels the stir of life under the brown grass- 
tops and rusty barks. The slender, drooping twigs 
of the willows have acquired a gold shade, the osiers 
ane fast growing ruby-bright, strawberry leaves that 
have been green all winter are beginning to look as if 
reads 10 vield their places to the fresh young leaves 
that purple finch knows are all ready to push up just 
as soon as they get the courage. The very twig on 
Which he rests quivers in travail as its life current ex- 
pands and new life cells are born. Purple finch notes 
and feels all this while vet to the unobservant eve 
scarcely a sign of spring is apparent. 

After the females begin to arrive finches may be 
secon for a time in small flocks. and when the elms are 
in flower they may be found almost any hour in the 
(aay pecking at the seeds. The. opening flowers of 
fruit trees also entice them, so that one may expect to 
find them in orehards and gardens and not far from 
heuses. The male may be recognized, if he does not 
happen to be singing. by the purplish brown color of 
his hody and the brighter shaded crest that he wears. 
This color has been described as brownish-rose, erim- 
son, and by other adjectives, none of which seems ex- 
actly to.define it. Perhaps raspberry-colored fits it 
as well us anything. But as the finch cannot possibly 


be mistaken for any other bird, and is easily found, he 
can be described as best suits the individual faney. 
The female birds have none of the warm color which 
gives the species its name. ‘They are about the size of 
a sparrow, having their upper parts of a dusky, mot- 
tled, olive-brown, and their under parts white marked 
with brown, while the wings and tail are of a uniform 
devil brown color. 

Purple finches may be heard as early as the first of 
April and a few days later “Chippie,” that most con- 
and sociable of all our New birds, 
chickadee not excepted, comes back to his last sum- 
mers haunts. This is the neat-looking little bird 
with the white-bordered chestnut crown, that nests in 
the honey-suckles climbing round the porch or the 
doorway, or in the low-hanging branch or shrubbery 
nearest the window. He it is, too, that builds the 
tiny nest so skillfully lined wth horse-hair, that is 
alyays exclaimed over by grown folk and by little folk 


CHIPPING SPARROW, 


whenever found, and is almost sure to be picked up 
and carried home, 

‘The nesting time of the chipping sparrow is usually 
a quiet and peaceful one, unharried by other birds 
and undisturbed by squirrels or rats, but if that arch- 
enemy, pussy cat, in her prowls discovers his retreat, 
his happiness is likely to be at an end. For several 
vears a pair of chipping sparrows had nested ima 
honeysuckle that grew around one of the pillars on 
our piazza and twined up along the roof. Here they 
reared their babies unmolested until one day about 
the time the young ones must have been getting their 
jirst coat of down IT heard a series of frightened chirps 
and knew something must be the matter. Both birds 
were flying about in a distracted manner, now to a 
tree that stood near the house and then half way back 
to the nest. Going to an upper window and looking 
out, P saw our old black cat, who had jumped out on 
the roof of the piazza and was sitting just above the 
nest watching with evident satisfaction the distress 
of tine poor little parents. But the nest, which con- 
tained such tempting morsels—genuine sugar-plums 
for a black cat—was just out of reach, and she had 
not yet made up her mind to clamber down to it. I 
celled her into the house and took care that she 
should not have access to the piazza roof again, though 
| found her several times looking for a chance to get 
out there. This same pair of sparrows became very 
fearless about the house. T remember that one day in 
Mev as IT sat by an open window, on which lay sev- 
eral short bits of white thread, one of the birds flew 
down to the window-sill, snatched up a piece in his 
bill and hurried away with it. He seemed at first a 
little timid about repeating the experiment, but in a 
few minutes grew bolder, and finally came back again 
and again. Once he seized the end of the thread on 


the spool] and tugged away at it until the spoo) began 


to unwind and rolled down on to the floor, What 
keen eves he must have had to discover the white 
threads Iving on the white sill. It reminded me of 
what Thoreau says: “If 1 wish for a horse-hair for my 
compass-sight, | must go to the stable; but the hair- 
bist with her sharp eyes, goes to the road.” 

Besides the chipping note which gives this sparrow 
its name, he has a trill of considerable duration, which 
he utters at all hours of the day, sometimes with great 
repidity, sometimes more slowly. 

Karly April, too, brings: back the white-breasted 
swallow and a little later in the month come the barn 


BARN SWALLOW IN FLIGHT, 


swallows. ‘The former, also called tree swallows, 
are the famed weather prophets that are seen flying 
about, often in great numbers, over bodies of water. 
No need to confuse them with the barn swallows, 
since, when flying overhead, they show a breast of 
heautiful whiteness, while the barn swallows have a 
chestnut: breast and throat and deeply forked tails. 
Both have a lustrous plumage on the upper parts, with 
metallic tints, that of the tree swallow being beauti- 
fully iridescent. Their long wings give the birds a 
remarkably graceful motion and power of long-con- 
tinued flying. One can watch with fascination for 
hours ata time the skimming of swallows, as they de- 
sche curve after curve, now circling upwards, then 
wheeling and razing the surface of the water. Karly 
in the day or late in the afternoon is the best time to 
witch them, when the slant rays of the sun bring out 
their lustrous tints and the water is calm enough to 
reflect their every motion, and to dimple softly at the 
brush of their wings. If you wish to cultivate their 
closer acquaintance, build a bird house for them, and 
if they like it, they will return year after year to set up 
their Lares and Penates beside your own; or bore an 
oponing in the side of your barn so that they may nest 
among the rafters. The chatter of swallows may not 
please your ear as much as the sweeter notes of purple 
finch or the song sparrow, but it is a cheerful, do- 
mestice sound, expressive of energy and action. 
Brvant calls it “gossip.” 

Despite their sustained and seemingly tireless fight, 
<wallows are not always on the wing. I once had a 
swallow friend—a tree swallow—that often came 
and sat by the half hour on a limb near my chamber 
window, looking at me as | wrote, and apparently tak- 
ing a lively interest in what [ was doing. — I always 
fancied that he must have been disappointed in love, 
as it was during the nesting season that he came, and 
he seemed to have nothing on hand to do and no mate 
to care for. Tt may have been, however, that there 
was a Madame Swallow who was something of a 
Xanthippe, and that, like Socrates, the husband was 
hajpier away from home. Swallows have been 
know. to call each other hard names, and to have 
wrestling matches in the air for a quarter of an hour 
at a time, and I suppose they are just as likely to do 
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the same thing in the privacy of their own house- 
helds. 
A bird which is by many people thought to be a 


swallow, but which belongs to another family alto- 


CHIMNEY Swirt iN FLIGurT, 


gether, is the Swift, or, as it is popularly called, the 
chimney swallow. Swifts are even more remarkable 
for their powers of flight than swallows. ‘They are 
nevcr seen to alight, and it is said that they “feed 
their young, capture their insect prey, and even break 
twigs from trees for nest construction while flying.” 


Sv. ifts arrive in New England in early May. They 
are of a sooty brown color, and, in flight, may be dis- 
tinguished from swallows by their very short tail. 


This is tipped with spines which serve as a prop when 
the bird is sitting on its nest. No more interesting 
nest is built than that of the chimney swift. It is 
made of small twigs averaging about two inches in 


length, which are glued together by a salivary secre- 
tion, and the whole is shaped into a semi-circular 


pouch. It is not difficult, in any country district, to 
find a chimney inhabited by swifts, and the best way, 
perhaps, to learn about them is to watch them as they 

go in and out of their alw: ays open doorway. 


THE BIRD IN LITERATURE 


BY MAURICE THOMPSON, 

Aristotle was the first ornithologist, with a rudi- 
mentary notion of what science demanded stirring the 
practical lobe of his brain. Ile was literary, too, in a 
way; but somehow his diction could not suit itself to 
the glint of gay wings and the delicious clamor of 
avian throats. It is the misfortune of science that in 
all ages its votaries have, for some reason, felt bound 
to avoid an attractive vocabulary and luminous phras- 
ing. i have heard the dry little man of stuffed speci- 
mens snarl critically at Buffon, Wilson, and Audubon 

s “poets and amateur biographers, but not ornitholo- 


gists, my dear sir, not ornithologists, in a scientific 
sense.” Of course Professor Shelfdust feels more 


friendly to Aristotle, considering his contempt of lit- 
erary elegance. 

The most ancient poets were shy about the bird in 
the concrete, using it most often as a symbol, or by 
way of abstract comparison; scarcely at all asa thread 
of the artistic fabric, for sentimental emphasis or for 
decorative effect. The busy with 
hnman nature that they had no time for bird nature: 
the consciousness of yoeal groves, of tender egg-tints, 


Greeks were so 


of richly-colored plumage, got into their poetry by the 


sthigiest: process, as if more on account of accident 


than as a result of brimming appreciation. Sappho 
sings of “Messenger of Spring, the love-voiced night- 
ingale.” But she offered no descriptive stanza from 
Which we ean identify the bird of plumage, habit, 0 
song peculiarities, 

Occasionally a bird is glimpsed in the olden epies, 
dramas, odes; but rather grimly than pleasantly, a 
winged omen; seldom as anything more definitely at- 
than a 


Wave, 


tractive r “bloom 


or the 


“sea-blue bird of spring,” 
hoth certainly ine a phrases: 
but the first is just as applicable to a half-dozen other 
birds and the second goes well 
Even 
Theocritus, the unapproachable master of nearly all 
the “effects” of out-door life, gives but meagre atten- 


tion to the ascines, preferring the cicada and the 


as to the kingfisher; 
with any shining seahird skimming the water. 


grasshopper to any singer of them all. The lizard 
napping on a stone, the crested lark flitting across a 
field. the ololugon—whatever it was—vociferating in 
the distant thicket, did not get less or more from him 
than the stridulant insect in the tree-top overhead. 
Birds have some graceful remarks made about them 
in the Anthology by Satyrus, Argentarius, Evenus, 
Mnaseleas, Leonidas of Tarentum, Antipater of 
Sidon, and Arabrus and others. One of the most 
pleasing is a song of the cicada, who grumbles because 
the shepherds disturb him, where he swings on the 
dewy foliage, while the birds are not molested. But 
the Greek imagination, sensuous as it was, kept close 
to the personal, the physical, human consideration; 
it was not given to the hedge-row and the meadow- 
tuft: to it the groves furnished Muses, Pan, an em- 
hodied Love, and, always at hand, a jar of wine. The 
passion for solitude and communion with nature had 
no are voice in ancient literature; it gradually 
caine expression as the art of letters crept westward. 
In Vergil’s Eclogues a bird twinkles or twitters here 
and yender. Horace was not an out-of-doors poet, 
delightful as are his many rural passages. His tastes 
were bookish, social, critical, humorous, satirical; but 
not sylvan, nor arboreal. When he strayed in a wild 
wood he was humming something about his sweet- 
heart, and even a savage wolf suddenly appearing be- 
fore him could not break the thread of his tune. The 
later Latin poets went further and began to let the 
hirds into their verse cages, as if, feeling the decay of 
a noble literature, they hoped to give it new life from 


joyous 


and 


energy melody of the 
feathered muses. Hebrew writers of old gave forth 
a tew strong bird-notes: but they were not uttered, as 
coming from a fountain ope ned by the bird itself. 
The ery was human and elementary, as for example: 


the abounding 


“The time of bird-song is here, 
And the turtle’s voice is heard.” 


We are left to guess how the singing sounded. We 
see no- flash of rainbow wings, we hear no satin rustle. 
are told of no charming bird tricks; all that Solomon 
cared for was the advent of the blooming, cheering, 
when the winter was “past, the rain over 
He wished most of all to stroll amid the 
vineyards. “There I will give thee my loves.” 

!n mediaeval literature the bird is made a talker, 
rather than a songster. It flourishes in the erude 
sons of the jongleurs as a tattler for the sake of the 
tattle: and when the dawn of a new great literary day 
broke Italy, it was Dante who changed all that 
and let the songsters loose as 


vain to be 
their ancient 


vocal season, 
and gone.” 


over 
real birds in 
About the same time in 
France the tide was turning, and a little later it flowed 
Suddenly the beauty, the 
the engaging activities, and the lovable char- 
flashed 
soinething new and marvelous. 

fifteenth France, 
with great changes in the French language, brought 
into literature that personal note which has ever since 
heen the prevailing characteristic of the poetry and 
the prese written about birds. So in English litera- 
ture, we find the avian fascination strongly voiced by 


native groves, 


over all civilized urope. 
mol dy, 
acter of birds human 


upon imagination as 


ihe and sixteenth centuries 


Chaucer, whose fourteenth-century strain is taken up 
by bevies of later poets and passed on down to find the 
matchless rendition of Keats’ “Ode to a Nightingale.” 
Shakespeare, Jonson, Milton, Wordsworth, 


Tes nyson, and then 


Spenser, 


“All the thickets round about 
Rang to the flutes of Arcady.” 


—The Critic. 


WINGS AT REST. 


A BIRD DAY TRAGEDY IN ONE ACT. 


BY FREDERICK LE ROY SAKGENT, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


PERSONS OF THE DRAMA. 


Robert, a lover of birds. 

Charlie, a champion of the girls. 

Will, a young artist. 

Ned, a lover of flowers. 

Tom, a regular tease. 

Patsy, a little peace-maker. 

Dick, a young Nimrod. 

Harry, a would-be fisherman. 

Mary, whose imagination works slowly. 

Sallie, who thinks boys are ‘‘awful.” 

Mabel, a sensitive sister of Tom’s. 

Edith, a girl of sense. 

Gwendolen, a city girl 

Emily, a lover of poetry. 

Alice, devoted to cooking. 

Dot, Robert’s little sister. 

Other scholars of the Woodland grammar school. 

Scene: Room of an out-of-town school; time, June. 

Enter Sallie, Mabel, Gwendolen, Emily, and Alice from 
out doors with hats on. (Sallie’s hat bears wings, and 
Gwendolen’s stillmore. Alice’s has cockplumes. Mabel’s 
is a stiff straw with two quills. Emily's is trimmed with 
flowers.) 

Sallie—‘‘Humph! Here we are first after all! There’s 
not a soul here, and we wanted to begin the rehearsal 
promptly, too. Those boys are never on time.” 

Alice.—‘‘But our stage manager isn’t here, either.” 

Mabel.—‘‘Something must have detained her.” [A gun 
shot is heard not far away. Mabel shrieks. ] 

+wendolen.—‘‘Mercy! Did I come out into the country 
to be killed?” 

Sallie—‘‘Oh! don’t put on airs, Gwendolen, we're safe 
enough here. It’s only some of those awful boys out 
shooting again.” 

Mabel.—‘“I don’t see how they dare do it. They know 
it’s against the law, and how can they tell where the bul- 
lets may go?” 

Sallie.—‘‘They don’t care. 
fire off a gun.” 

[Enter Edith, leading Dot, 
(Edith’s hat is trimmed with ostrich feathers.) 
Charlie and a few other boys arrive]. 
Edith.—‘‘There, there, dear, don’t cry. 

it any more, Dot.” 

Charlie.—‘‘I'll bet they won't. 
big brother going for that one!”’ 

Emily.—‘‘Do tell us what happened!”’ 

Charlie.—‘I didn’t see the. beginning, but as I was com- 
ing by the wood——” 

[Enter Tom in haste. ] 


They just think it’s big to 


who is sobbing excitedly. 
Then 


They won’t do 


You ought to see your 


Tom.—‘Say, did you see the row? It was rich! Rob 
chasing the hoodlum, and the little mucker skedadling for 
dear life.”’ 

Several 
when you— 

Gwendolen.- 


together.—-‘Yes; no; Charlie was telling us 


” 


“Do hush. [To Tom.] What was it all 


about? How did it begin?” 

Tom.—‘You ought to have been there. It was ever so 
lively.” 

Alice.—‘‘Now, Tom, don’t tease.”’ 

Tom.—‘‘Charlie will tell you. I am afraid I inter- 


rupted him. I beg a thousand pardons.” [With a flour- 
ishy bow. ] 

Charlie.——‘‘All I saw was Rob running after the fellow, 
and he would have caught him, too, if he hadn’t dropped 


his gun.” 

[Enter Will and Harry, with a few girls straggling after. ] 

“He didn’t try to shoot Rob, did he?” 
Will.—‘No, but he did almost the next thing toit. You 

remember that bluebird we have watched? Rob said he'd 

punch any fellow’s head who threw a stone at it. Well, 

the chump fired at that.” 


Emily. 


[Enter Dick, with gun, several others trooping after. ] 

Harry.—‘And hit it! ’Twasn’t a bad shot.” 

Dick.—"Hit it! How could he help ‘hit it’ 
shot gun at three yards?” 

Emily.—‘Did he kill that dear, dear little bird that has 
been singing to us all the spring?” 

Dick.-—‘‘No, he couldn’t shoot; he only wounded it.” 

Dot (putting her hand in Emily’s, and looking fear- 
fully into her face).—‘Oh! Emily, will the birdie die?’ 
[Enter Ned and Patsy, followed by Robert holding ten- 

derly before him his hat with one hand, while he holds 

the other protectingly over something within. The 


with this 


girls crowd round Robert as he sits at centre, and peer 
curiously into the hat.] 
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Dot (runs to Robert’s side and speaks in a hushed 
tone).—‘‘Robbie, dear—is—is it dead?” 

Robert.—‘‘No, little one. [To the others.] Don't 
crowd so close. Can’t you see how the poor thing gasps 
for air? That shot that broke its wing must have torn 
into its side. I’m not sure it can live.” 

twendolen (kneeling at Robert’s right).—‘‘The darling 
thing! Take away your hand, Robert. Let me pet it.” 
[Starts to put out her hand to stroke the bird, and, in so 
doing, bends her head over.] 

Robert (catches sight of the feathers in her hat, stares 
at them a moment fiercely, then pushes her away in 
anger, making her fall over on to one hand).—‘‘Take them 
away! You cruel girl, with those wings in your hat, how 
can you bear to touch a dying bird?” 

[Enter Mary, wearing hat with stuffed bluebird. Comes 
to L.] 

me! What is the matter? Robert, what 
does all this mean? What have you there?” 

Robert (impressively).—‘‘A dying bluebird like that 
dead one on your hat!” 

Sallie —“Oh! girls, isn’t he horrid? Mary doesn’t kill 
bluebirds.” 

Gwendolen (who has meantime arisen and turned her 
back on Robert. She has taken off her hat and is fixing 
the feathers).—-‘‘And I’d have him understand that I don’t 
either!” 

Robert.—‘‘No, but both of you—all you girls—-hire some 
little butcher to do the dirty work for you.” 

Mary.—‘‘I didn’t either. Mamma bought my bird on 
the hat.” 

Robert.—Yes, but how did it get there?” 

Mary.—‘‘How should I know?” 

Will.-—“‘Oh! Mary, use your thinker!” 

Charlie.-—"Rob better use his eyes. Most of the girls 
don’t wear any feathers at all.” 

Tom.—* Maybe they're keeping them for Sunday.” 

Sallie—-‘‘Supposing they are; what’s the harm’ 
IXverybody wears feathers who can get them.” 

Ned.-—‘‘It isn’t what everybody does, but what every- 
body ought to do, that makes a thing right, Miss.” 

Sallie.—‘*Well, what are birds for?” 

Dick.—‘‘Ar’n’t they to use?” 

Robert.—‘‘Say, look here, young man, what are you for? 
Is it to go round with a gun killing your fellow-creatures 
for the fun of it? Why haven’t they as good a right to 
live as you?” 

Dick.—‘‘If we hunters should follow your noble exam- 
ple, and swap our guns for opera glasses, the hawks and 
cats would simply have the sport instead of us.” 

Robert.—“‘You don’t know what you're talking about. 
Hawks and cats are perfect angels of mercy side of a small 
boy and a gun.” 

edith.—“‘What do you mean?” 

Robert.—‘I mean just that. Those creatures know how 
to hunt, and we have plenty of proof that they don’t hurt 
much what they kill.” 

Harry.—‘‘I'd want some proof before I'd believe that. 
It dcesn’t stand to reason. Didn’t you ever see a cat play 
With a mouse?” 

Robert.—"‘You needn't take my word for it. If you'll 
read what the great explorer, Livingstone, has to say about 
his own feelings when an African lion was playing mouse 
with him, you'll have some pretty good proof of what | 
say. He had a chance to know how an animal feels when 
ithas been caught by a beast of prey. The first shake 
was enough to make him lose all sense of pain or fear, al- 
though he was perfectly aware of all that was going on, 
and expected to be killed every minute. I can give you 
more proof if you want it.” e 

Harry.—‘‘Oh! [ won't trouble you. ‘Don’t shoot,’ as 
the coon said to Davy Crocket, ‘I'll come down.’ ” 

Robert.—‘I don’t want you to think that I can’t admire 
areal old-time hunter who has the courage to endure 
hardships, and risks his life in tracking dangerous game, 
but a booby who goes around banging away at every little 
bird he meets-—-bah! [Looks down at the bird, then 
holds out the hat in his hands.] Look at the result! 
Here is a bird which I have watched for a week feeding 
her young. Think of them now! See this agonized 
mother gasping in her own blood.” 

Mabel.-—‘‘Don’t, don’t, you know how sensitive I am. 
[Staggers back with hands over her eyes.] I shall faint.” 
| All rush towards her. | 


Tom.—“‘Look out! Don’t hurt those feathers in her 


hat!’ [Mabel bursts out cry ing. | 
Mabel (between the sobs).—-‘I don't rare! I don't 
care!” [Stamps her foot.] 
Gwendolen.—-‘Oh! never mind him, dear. What brutes 
You're just as mean as you can be.’ 


vou boys are! 
fellers, what’s the use o’ hurtin’ people's 


Patsy.— “Say, 
feelin’s?”’ 

Charlie.—‘‘You're right, Patsy. 
is right. Some of us are going too iar." 

Robert.—“I, for one, don’t want to hurt anybody’s feel- 


Our little peace-maker 


ings, but I wish you girls would tell me how you can take 
any pleasure in wearing dead birds on your heads when 
you can’t stand seeing one die.” 

Alice.-—‘‘Would you have us give up meat and poultry?” 

Harry.—‘‘Yes, and fish, too?” 

Robert.—‘‘Have I said anything about animal food? 
That’s very different.” 

Harry.—‘Different! I’d like to know how?” 

Robert.—'‘This is how: such animals owe their very ex- 
istence te the prospect of being killed for food; and to 
prepare them for it they have good care from the moment 
they are born.” 

Sallie.—‘‘Yes, but they're killed.” 

Robert.—‘Very true, but even butchers take good care 
not to hurt more than they can help. The first thing the 
beast knows he doesn’t know anything. All the animals 
we eat are killed, too, before they get so old and feeble 
they can’t enjoy living. Meanwhile, they don’t worry 
What is that thing Pope says about the lamb, Emily?” 


Ismily.-“'‘The lamb thy riot dooms to bleed to-day, 

Had he thy reason, would he skip and play? 

Pleased to the last, he crops the flowery 
food, 

And licks the hand just raised to shed his 
blood. 

Oh, blindness to the future! Kindly given 

That each may fill the circle marked by 


Heaven. 


Robert.—Yes, that’s it. Thanks. I’m not a crank if 
Iam in earnest. What I mean to fight against as long as 
I live is hurting things just for fun, or looks, or when 
there’s no need.” 

Alice (holding out the hat she has previously taken 
off).—“Then it’s all right to wear farm-yard feathers?” 

Will.—“Why, of course. The birds ar’n’t killed for 
their feathers.” 

Mabel (stroking quills in her hat which she has just re- 
moved).—‘"These I know are all right, in spite of what 
Tom says. I picked them up myself at camp last sum- 
mer. They have tender associations.” 

Tom.—‘‘Preserve them, by all means! 


“Thou dids’t not kill, 
Or paya bill, 
To get that quill, 
So wear it still.” 
{Mabel makes a face at Tom.] 

Edith._-‘Hush, Tom, stop your nonsense. It’s entirely 
out of place. I want to hear what they say about ostrich 
feathers.” [Has taken off her hat, and holds it out to 
Will.] 

Will.—""There, you have one of the most beautiful 
ornaments in the world. The featheriest of feathers, and 
without any of the ugly suggestion of wild birds or their 
wings.” 

Mary.—‘‘I should like to know why?” 

Robert.—-"Your bird was killed to trim your hat. The 
bird that had those feathers is still living, and well cared 
for on some ostrich farm. You may depend upon it, that 
the owner of anything so valuable as an ostrich—worth 
hundreds of dollars apiece—-will take pretty good care that 
nothing injures it. If more girls wore ostrich feathers in- 
stead of wild birds, there’d be more beauty and less suffer- 
ing in the world.” 

Charlie.“ was glad, Rob, to hear you take back your 
wholesale whack at the girls. Now it seems a good share, 
even of those girls who do wear feathers, are not to 
blame,” 

Robert."When it comes to that, I don’t suppose we 
have a right to blame any of them. I know well enough 
they don’t mean to be cruel to the birds, any more than I 
meant to hurt their feelings a while ago. I just didn’t 
stop to think. -I was mad clear through! Gwendolen, I 
hope you will forgive my rudeness.” 

Gwendolen.—-‘‘I will, Robert, though I must say you sur- 
prised me very much, and I never meant to speak to you 
again. Nobody ever ruffled my feathers so before. But, 
there! you’re only a boy, after all. You couldn’t be ex 
pected to know what a girl should wear. Anybody in the 
city would tell vou that wings are the most stylish thing. 
All the best milliners are using them.” 

Edith.-‘Excuse me, Gwendolen, not all. 
milliner—she is considered one of the best in Boston— is 
a member of the Audubon Society, and refuses to use the 


Mammia's 


feathers of any wild bird. I should be glad to give von, 
or any one else, the address.” 

Will.—‘Hurray for the milliner! There’s an artist for 
you, and up-to-date, too. Once, wings in a hat stood for 
something fine. In the days of Robin Hood, if Maid 
Marian had such a ‘feather in her cap,’ it meant that 
some brave fellow had done a daring deed, and she had an 
ornament to be proud of. What does it mean now but 
the wretchedest of bad taste?”’ 

Ned.-—‘‘For my part, I like to see the flowers a thousand 


times better than all your sticky-out wings and sticky-up 
aigrets.” 

Mary.—‘‘But the flowers aren’t real.” 

Tom (pertly).—‘‘They're real pretty.” 

Will.—‘‘Oh! Mary, haven’t you the least bit of imagina- 
tion? Do use your thinker.” 

Edith.—‘‘And just look at the colors you can get in rib- 
bons! What could be prettier than they?” 

Mary.—‘Seems to me you're making a good deal of fuss 
all for a few birds!” 

Robert.—"‘A few! How many do you suppose are mur- 
dered every year to trim hats?” 

Emily (with spirit).--‘‘Why, Mary, don't you ever see 
the papers? Just let me read you something I cut out the 
other day. [Takes newspaper .cutting from her pocket- 
book.] See what you say to this. I should say it was 
enough to make a ‘fuss’ about, and enough to make any 
girl ashamed to be seen wearing wild birds’ feathers.” 
Reads ]:- 

“One London dealer in birds received a single consign- 
ment of 32,000 humming birds: and another at one time 
30,000 aquatic birds, and 300,000 pairs of wings.’ 

“That's the text for this poem of Gannett’s, called 


THE HALO. 
“Think what a price to pay, 
Faces so bright and gay, 
Just for a hat! 
Flowers unvisited, mornings unsung, 
Sea ranges bare of the wings that o’er-swung, 
Bared just for that! 


“Think of the others, too, 
Others and mothers, too, 
Bright eyes in hat! 
Hear you no mother-groan floating in air; 
you-no little moan,—birdling’s despair, 
Somewhere, for that? 


“Caught ‘mid some mother-work, 
Torn by a hunter Turk, 
Just for your hat! 
Plenty of mother heart vet in the world; 
All the more wings to tear, carefully twirled! 
Women want that? 


“Oh, but the shame of it, 
Oh, but the blame of it, 
Price of a hat! 
Just for the jauntiness brightening the street, 
This is your halo, O faces so sweet, 
Death: and for that.” 
{ Pause. ] 

Robert.—“The poor little thing is dying.” [Robert, 
seated, speaks in a hushed voice. Mary and Alice 
kneel, one at either side. Patsy and Dick look over his 
shoulder. Dot stands between Alice and Patsy, turned 
away, face hidden in her hands, crying; her sobs heard at 
intervals. All speak in hushed tones. ] 

Dick.—‘‘Yes, see its eye is dull.” [Pause. ] 

Alice.—‘“‘Look at the tremble of its broken wing.” 

[ Pause. ] 

Patsy.—‘‘Say, ain’t it cruel!” [Pause.] 

Robert (lifts his head and sighs).—‘‘It’s all over. [Mary 
bows her head in her hands, bringing the bluebird in her 
hat well into view. Dot’s sobs become louder and louder. 
She is standing near Alice, who reaches out in a motherly 
way and draws her near. Robert puts his hand on her 
shoulder, patting her gently.] There, there, little one, 
don’t ery.” [Dot’s sobs gradually cease. Slowly she puts 
out one hand, and musters courage to stroke the bird.] 
“Poor little dead birdie! Oh, Robbie (face lighting up), 
why can’t we bury it?” 

Mabel.-—‘‘Let’s!”’ 

Alice.—‘‘Yes, dear, we will.” 


Mary (holding her hat in her hand).—-‘And | will bury 
my dead hird, too.’ 

“horus of those with wings in hats..-‘And I[’’-—‘‘and 
[Girls remove wings from their hats. ] 

Tom (seriously).—‘“‘I wish we had that hoodlum, too, 


to bury with his gun.” 

Robert.—‘I’ll risk his troubling us again. If he wants 
that gun he applies to the police.” 

Sallie.--‘Let’s have the funeral now, it’s too late for 
any rehearsal.” 


Dot.—‘‘Where shall we bury her?” 
Will.—‘‘In that beautiful spot by the maples.”’ 
Robert.—-‘That’s just the place. [Turns to some girl 


who has a white shawl] on her arm.] Let me take that 
shawl. New, Will, you and Ned take hold here, and 
Charlie and Patsy take this end. [He places his cap in 
centre of shawl. Mary places her bird beside it. One by 
one the others follow her example, keeping behind the 
shawl. Form in two lines for marching.] Who will play 


for us?” 


One of the Chorus.—''I will.”’ [Goes to piano. ] 
atsy.—‘Shan’t we have a prayer?” 
Emily (putting her hand on his shoulder).--“We must 


remember, Patsy, 
“He prayeth best who loveth best 
All things, both great and small; 
or the dear God who loveth us, 
He made and loveth all.” 
{Music (Mendelssohn's funeral march in minor) 
Exeunt, marching slowly. ] 
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BOOKS ABOUT BIRDS 


“Key to North American Birds,” by Coues; Estes & 


Lauriat. 
“The Structure and Life of Birds,” Headley. 
Newton’s “Dictionary of Birds.” 
“Anatomy of Birds and Fossil Birds.” 
“How to Dissect a Bird’; Macmillan Company. 
Hayward’s “Bird Notes.” 
Keyser’s “Bird-dom” and “In Bird Land.” 


Miller’s “Little Brothers of the Air’ and “Bird Ways.” 


Chapman’s “Bird Life.” 
Grant’s “Our Common Birds.” 
Wright & Coues’ “Citizen Bird.” 


Chapman's “Handbook of Birds of Northeast America.” 


Nuttal’s (edited by Chamberlain) “Popular Handbook 
of the Ornithology of Northeast America.” 


BIRD CONUNDRUMS. 


BY AMELIA A. JENNINGS. 


(Answers next week.) 
1.—In fiery draughts I once was found, 
I wade in the water or walk on the ground. 
2.—In olden times I used to ride, 
With lords and ladies by my side. 
3.—The rank is but the guinea’s stamp, 
But I’m a a’ that.” 
4.—A bird as happy as happy can be, 
And also a name for frolic or spree. 
5.—I am not foolish, or easily deceived, 
As from my name might be believed. 
6.—In wintyy weather I come to cheer, 
Of storms and blizzards I have no fear. 
7.—A plaited muslin collar, by lords and ladies worn, 
For me, alas! is all the name I own. 
8.—They call me gaudy, vain, and proud, 
My voice discordant, harsh, and loud. 
9.—I am harmless and gentle alway, 
Be ye like me, the Scriptures say. 
10.—I can sew up a nest with stitches, you'll find, 
But general sewing is not to my mind. 
11.—My first is a color, my second a tool, 
A species of wood-pecker they call me at school. 
12.—An architect of world-wide fame 
Methinks was proud to bear my name. 
13,.—A pet idea, men sometimes bestride, 
“He rides, my goodness! how he rides!” 
14.—My make-up is to steal and give good cheer, 
Quite glad you are to see me here. 
15.—A lady’s name, and something good to eat, 
Noisy and mischievous, I can be taught to speak. 
16.—I am remarkable for size, strength, and grace, 
And am very much coveted by the human race. 
17.--The disappointed politician’s proper food, 
I’m seen the season ‘round in field and wood. 
18.—More than any bird that flies, 
I am reputed wise. 
19.—I soar and fly and never rest, 
And sailors seeing me, are blest. 


20.—-For a misnoiner I have cause to grieve, 


As in moral suasion I firmly believe. 
2\.—The first Sunday in May I woo and wed, 

I hang my nest by a slender thread. 
22.-Bird, blossom, or bee, ‘tis hard to tell 

Which I most resemble. 
homely and ugly, yet seem to own 

What ledies and savages prize in each zone. 
24.--Im eugerly sought with my slender bill, 

In my lord’s menu I've a place to fill. 
25..-Mockery is quite bewitching in me, 

But wine is a mocker from which you should flee. 
24. --Mxvthology made me a monster, I’ve heard. 

But now I am sure to be only a bird. 
27.—Lam not an animal, as my name might imply, 

But have a nest made of mud, and two wings to fly. 
28.--My home is an island in far-distant seas, 

My sweetest songs are memories. 

29.--A taste for cereals | do not lack, 

{ mourn my sins in a coat of black. 
20.—Black and white, with a dash of red, is seen, 
As | hunt for frogs in pastures green. 

A stupid fellow expresses what I am, 
ut as a bird I do the best 1 can. 
o2.--My glad heart sings by day and night, 

Six olive eggs are my delight. 

45. i made a poet famous evermore, 

But | never sat above his door. 
34.— It’s not by fiesh, but by my quill, 

That | am great for good or ill. 
to My whole expresses what you would say 

When William is surly or sour some day. 


36.—A kind of cloth, and somebody’s pet, 
My name as a bird, pray, do not forget. 

57.—A ravenous bird, with hooked bill to destroy, 
And also used as an amusement for boys. 
38.—I've three names, “the prettiest bird of spring,” 

So says Washington Irving. 
29,.—My first is a name for royaity, 
My second supposed to follow the sea. 
49.—The words I speak do not a thought conceal, 
Nor yet by words do I a thought reveal. 


THE STUDY OF BIRDS. 


|From notes of papers read at the science teaching sympo- 
sium of the New England Conference of Educational Workers. ] 


For the sake of training the eye and ear, it is wise 
to begin nature study, even with the very little chil- 
dren, with the study of birds. In the first place, 
hirds have two attributes that appeal to the children’s 


JUNCO, 


child’s own active life—and 
color. Color is what the child will recognize first, 
but even that not at the very first. A dart before his 


R, resident; S R, summer resident; W R, winter resi- 
dent: F, familiar; **. very abundant: *, common: 
** more or less common; —, rare; — —, very rare. 
The things noted under this code are when seen, how 
often, general appearance, throat, crest, tail, nest, and 
habits. The children are thus taught to select in 
their observation such distinguishing marks as 
would lead another to recognize the bird from their 
description, amd by this means the work is made 
practical and specific. The song and the eggs also 


come into the description. 


Some teachers have used to advantage the assign- 


ing one bird to one pupil, another to another, and 


asking each one to keep a record of his observations 


throughout the season. 

While the field work is keeping the little eyes and 
ears on the alert, there is plenty of schoolroom work 
to be used with it. The descriptions begin to tell 


noticeably in the language work, particularly in the 
selection of language. Accurate seeing begins to 
choose accurate expression. It is apparently a sim- 
ple thing for the child to say, “The robin’s song is 


cheerful”; “The sparrow’s song is sweet.” But so 
soon as he does this instinctively, as soon as he begins 
to feel for the right word, and not to be satisfied with 
any other, he has won the beginnings of power in ex- 
pression. 

One teacher, of an upper grammar grade, has made 
her children enthusiastic by organizing a bird club. 
The club meets once a week, keeps a record of obser- 
vations, with supplementary reading, pledges itself 
to build bird houses, and each one to special guard 
duty to protect the birds about his own quarter of the 
town. 


When it comes te linking bird study with litera- 


THE SONG OF THE LARK. 


LARK AND NIGHTINGALE, 


eves, a blur without form, a motion without apparent 
aim, will be all that he will see. But soon the eyes 
grow keener, and the child quickly distinguishes the 
color, the form, and the dart or sweep of the bird. 
He learns to associate these with the bird, and his 
next discovery is that certain traits are peculiar to 
certain birds, and that these traits are the result of 
different things about the birds themselves, their 
Wings are for different flights, their claws are for dif- 
ferent perches. By this time the child is ready to 
~tudy the habits of birds—and this, too, should be 
done by field work as far as possible. Let him dis- 
cover for himself when the bird builds his nest, and, 
at the same time, he will be more than learning, he 
will be cultivating habits of patience, caution, and 
elf-restraint. 

The observation work should be field work just as 
far as possible. Not only is the observation trained 
hest in this way, but the memory is strengthening in 
its own natural wav of growth. What he sees for 
himself. what he hears with his own ears, the child 
keeps in his life, and, at the same time, forms the 
memory habit of cherishing what he hears and sees. 

With older children the use of a notebook will add 
much to the interest and to the range of study. One 
teacher has a code of signs by which the children 
chissify their observations as follows: T, transient; 


ture, all the poets and writers are saying, Emerson 
for spokesman, “Let me be your friend, and teach me 
to be thine.” And this is a sweet proffering not only 
of what bears directly upon the topic, but a wealth of 
poet lore. For much of the finest of English litera- 
ture begins like the creation of the world, with na- 
ture, and the child led by the poet will return ere 
long to nature “to inquire of God.” 


BIRDS AND THEIR FLIGHT. 
KY ELLA M. POWERS, 

A shert talk was suggested by this question from 
a pupil: “How do the birds fly?” 

We spoke of the long flights of the birds in spring 
and fall and of the essential characteristics which aid 
in flying. 

We were provided with a mounted specimen, bones. 
wings, feathers, and pictures. 

The bird’s body is so constructed that it cuts 
through the air with little resistance. Examine its 
outime; are there anv angles? Is there any uneven- 
ness in the outline? 

Upon the board was drawn a perfect oval, illustrat- 
ing in outline a longitudinal section of the bird’s body. 
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The children thought of other animals and many 
objects of similar shape, and in each case the oval 
form seemed adapted for speed, as the fish, or a boat. 

How are the bones of birds adapted for flying? 
Encourage the children to examine them carefully. 
The largest bones of the bird are hollow and, there- 


Ly 


fore, light. Compare these bones with those of mam- 
mals which are filled with bony tissue and are conse- 
quently heavier. 

If the bones are hollow they must contain what? 
Some pupil will be sure to say air. Examine the 
hwnerous bone.. Near the upper end is an opening 
which is connected with the lungs and this is also 
filled with air. 

in various parts of the bird’s body are sacs with 
thin walls. These little sacs are filled with air and 
are connected with the lungs by means of ducts. 

Ccmpare the temperature of the blood of birds with 
that of mammals. In birds it is about one hundred 
and eight degrees. A pupil will tell vou in man it is 
about ninety-eight degrees. 

What effect has this temperature upon the air in 
the lungs, the cavities and sacs? It acquires a greater 
degree of heat. This air, expanding, has a tendency 
to lessen the weight and increase the size of the air 
sacs. Thus the whole-body seems to grow lighter, 
and the bird is now much like a little hot air balloon. 

Having learned these facts, discuss how they facili- 
tate flight. 

How do the feathers aid the bird in flying?’  Evx- 
wnime their arrangement. They are directed back- 
ward. perfectly fitted, and light in weight. The 
swifter the flight. the closer the feathers press the 
hody. 

In these long journeys, how are the birds protected 
From fog, storms. and winds? The hard substance of 
a feather resists dampness, wet, and putrefaction, as 
it is a horny substance much like the material of hair 


and nails. The hollow shaft, the thousands of barbs 
and millions of radii combined seem almost glued to- 
ecther and are covered with an invisible oily secretion 
vhich sbeds all forms of water. 
rirely tear apart the parts of a feather on account of 
the tiny little hooklets which bind together the parts. 
‘ine tail feathers, which are usually from = ten to 
eighteen, assist largely in directing the flight of the 


The rough winds 


birds. 

The tail is closed or opened like a fan by means of 
vuscles: it may also be turned to the right or left, 
isised or depressed by another set of muscles, thus as- 
‘isting in balancing the bird. 

Hxamine the wings. They present a large plane 

hen spread: the upper surface is convex, the under 
‘ide is concave. Th wings present a most remarkable 
inbination of strength and lightness, are long, stiff, 
od well-developed. In order expand the wing 
a fan about thirty museles are brought inte 
ction, 

Compare the anterior margin with the postertor. 
Vhy is the anterior margin stronger, thicker, and 
outer? 

We shall find that a bird 
vathers; first, the downy ones next to the body, w hich 


ws three kinds ol 


keep out the cold and wet; second, the stiffer ones, 
which help sustain the bird in the air: and third, the 
wing and tail feathers, which are long and stiff, so 
thet the little sailor bird may use them as oars.” 


QUESTIONS FOR THOUGHT AND DISCUSSION. 


How does a bird on the ground gain momentum for fly- 
ing? 

Cx.mpare the resistance met by wings on the downward 
and on the upward stroke. 

If the tail always acts as a rudder, how do birds who 
have lest. their tail feathers turn to the right and left? 

What birds move their wings most rapidly? 

Are these short or long wings? 

Do these birds fly short or long distances? 

Is the flight of short-winged birds in a straight or a 
curved line? 

What birds move their wings slowly? 

What birds project their feet behind them when fly- 
ing? 

What birds fly with their feet drawn up beneath their 
bodies” 

Does 2a downward stroke of the wings cause the body 
to rise or fall? 

How does a bird suddenly arrest his progress when 
flying? 


RESTART. 


SUGGESTIONS FOR UNIFYING THE 
TURE WORK. 


BY GEORGE H. MARTIN. 


[This outline was read before the New England Conférence of 
Educational Workers. | 


The revolution of the earth, producing the apparent 
movements of the sun, is the initiating phenomenon 
of all those terrestrial phenomena which form the 
subject of school study. 

The sun’s annual cycle sets in motion a multitude 
of other cycles. The sun cyele should, therefore, form 
the core of all nature study. 

In organizing a course we have only to follow the 
sun, and we may include as much as we please. 

The Sun cycle, being primary, subsidiary -cycles 
are: The Atmospheric cycle, the Earth cycle, the 
Plant cvele, the Animal eyele, the Human eycle. 

The Sun cycle may include length of day and night, 
altitude, rising and setting, verticality of rays. 

The Atmospheric cycle may include varying 
temperature, prevailing winds, rain, snow, hail, 
clouds, fogs, ete. 

The Earth eycle may inelude freezing and thaw- 
ine of the earth and of water in rivers and lakes, ris- 
ine and falling of streams, earth changes by streams, 
earth changes by frost and rain. 

The Plant evele may include the forming, cover 
ine. and swelling of buds: the sprouting. leaving, 
flowering. fruiting, seeding, leaf-shedding of peren- 
nial plants: the evele of life in annuals. 

The Animal evcle may include adaptation of cover- 
ing and food: hibernation: migration of birds and 
fiches: metamorphosis of insects; mating, nesting. 
hrooding. fledging of birds. 

The Human evele may include adaptation of cloth 
inet provisions for shelter and warmth; the eycles of 
industrial life. as farming. including ploughing, sOWw 
ine. weeding. having. harvesting, marketing, lumber- 
ineluding cutting. hauling. floating, milling. 
marketing: fishing. ineluding catching, euring, mar- 
keting: manufacturing and trading. each with its 
adaptation to seasons. 

Resicle fhese ma included social customs, work 
and rest. ree reation routes and resorts. amusements 
verving with the seasons. 

The euhsidiary eveles may he varied: 

(9.) Intensive. by increasing the number and 
variety of phenomena observed‘ and diseussed under 


each, and by studying more carefully cause and effect. 

(h.) Extensive, by including corresponding phe- 
nomena in other latitudes, and in other times. 

Thus the sun cycle, the atmospheric cycle, and the 
evrth evele may be extended to include corresponding 
phenomena in the tropics, in the aretie regions, and in 
antipodal regions. 

The earth evele may include the corresponding 
phenomena in geologic times, with its accompanying 
plant and animal phenomena. 

The human eycle may include the social and in- 
dustrial phases of human life in earlier times, as com- 
pared with the present. 

The most superficial phenomena of spring are as 
follows: lengthening days, sun higher at noon, sun 
shines more vertically, higher mean temperature, 
snow and ice melting, streams fuller, rain instead of 
snow, ground softening, buds swelling, sap moving, 
less fire, less clothing, grass greens, buds open, birds 
appear, Insects appear, logs driven, farmers plough, 
farmers sow, animals shed coats, early flowers, trees 
blossom, cattle to pasture, voung animals, houses 
cleaned and repaired, roads repaired, birds mate and 
build, thin clothing prepared, sales of thin goods, 
early vegetables and fruits. 

In all this work the adaptation to grade would con- 
sist in the more intensive and extensive study of these 
phenomena. Thus, the rise of the streams (local) 
would) naturally lead out to similar phenomena 
throughout New England, and then to such more re- 
mote phenomena as the rise of the Nile and Ganges. 

The ploughing may be extended to observe the 
kind of plough, and to compare it with the plough 
of less advanced peoples and earlier times. The sow- 
ing (what and where) opens the wav for discussing the 
nature of soils and the adaptation of soil to plants, as 
the minute study of the freezing earth leads naturally 
to the study of the making of soils. 

The autumn phenomena of lowering temperature, 
bringing need of fires, naturally opens the way for the 
study of coal. its history, its mining, and its trans- 
portation, and the work further suggests the other 
varieties of fuel. 

Having by some such line of work as here sug- 
gested come into the spirit of the seasons, the litera- 
ture of the seasons would find appropriate place, and 
the teacher would find some otherwise difficult prose 
and poetry appreciatively received. 


APRIL BIRDS. 


BIRDS THAT APRIL FINDS WHEN SHE COMES 
WITH HER SHOWERS. 


Vesper Sparrows, 

Junecos, 

Field Sparrows. 

Chipping Sparrows. 

White throated Sparrows, 
Song Sparrows. 

Fox Sparrows. 

Chewinks. 


luebirds. 

Hermit Thrushes. 
Robins. 

Rrown Thrashers. 
Ruby-crowned Kinglets. 
Golden-crowned Kinglets. 
White-bellied Nuthatches. 
Chickadees. 

Winter Wrens. Cowbirds. 

Myrtle Warblers. Red-winged Blackbirds. 
Yellow Red. pell Warblers. Crow Blackbirds. 

Pine Warblers. Meadow Larks. 

White. bellied Swallows. Crows. 

Barn Swallows. Blue Jays. 

Purpie Martins. Phoebes. 

Cedarbirds. Kingfishers. 

Solitary Vireos. Chimney Swifts. 
Purple Finches. Downy Woodpeckers. 
Read Crossbills. Sapsuckers. 

Americin Goldfinches. Flickers. 

Savanna Sparrows. Screech Owls. 


BIRDS THAT GO NORTH. 
tuby-crowned Kinglets. 
Red Crossbhills. 


Winter Wrens. 
Fox Sparrows. 


PRODUCTS OF THE UNITED STATES. 
LATEST AVAILABLE STATISTICS. 

$2,460,107,454 
2 283,875,000 bushels 
. 427,684,000 bushels 
707,346,000 bushels 
_. 69,695,000 bushels 
.24,369,000 bushels 
14,090,000 bushels 
.321,719,541 bushels 
284,572,764 bushels 
16,599,061 bushels 


Farm products (1890) 
Indian corn (1896).. 
Wheat (7896) ..... 
Cats 
Jarley (1896) 

Rve (1896) 
Buckwheat (1896) 
Iowa raised the most corn. 
was second, with 
Minneseta raised the most wheat 
California was second, with. 15,097,195 bushels 
Towa raised the most oats. .... 105,641,855 bushels 
The largest export of corn was in 1889-90.101,973,717 bu. 
The largest export of wheat was in I891-2..157,280,351 bu. 
The largest export of oats was in 1889-90. ..13,692,776 bu. 
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Never give a child occasion to think that you see 
no good in him. 


Never have a quarrel with your school board, unless 
vou are prepared to resign. 


Kighty per cent. of the men in the United States 
now worth $100,000 and more have risen from the 


laboring classes. 


The one demand of the New York people has been 
that home talent be employed. The board of educa- 


tion of Greater New York has met this demand. 


In 1860 the city population of the United States 
was 16.1 per cent. of the whole population: in 1890 it 
Was 29.1 per cent... or, 5,070,000 in 1860 
18.255,.000 in 1890. 


and 


They have a novel way of abolishing corporal 
punishment in New York City, pardon me, “the 
of Manhattan.” 
last week, three days’ pay for striking a pupil. 


borough They fined principal. 


Things are getting badly mixed in Kansas City 
when George 1. Harvey of the Switzer school sues 
Supermtendent J. M. Greenwood, Principal F.1D. 
Thorpe of the Lothrop school and the chief engineer 
for S50.000, 


of the school board The local papers 


say itis a bluff for school board election uses. 


Our supplement of Audubon is probably the best 
likeness available to-day. It is from a photograph 
taken by his son upon Audubon’s return from his 
famous Yellowstone expedition in 1843, and is from 
the collection of Joseph M. Wade of Fibre and 
Fabric, Boston, who has the finest “Auduboniana” in 
the country. 


Nhe retirement of Hon. John W. Massev, for mam 
vears state superintendent of Virginia, removes from 


Meial life one of the edueational leaders of the 
South, a man of national reputation. Tis addresses 
at the meetings of the Department ol Superintend 


ence in Boston and Richmond will not be forgotten 
by those who heard them. He retired because Father 
Time says he is seventy-eight years of age. He has 
heen active in politics—“the parson in politics”’— 
ever since the Civil war. One by one these men must 
lav off the armor. 


On March 16 the United States court at Min- 
neapolis, at the end of a week’s trial of the suit for 
libel brought by the American Book Company 
against the Kingdom Company for the publication of 
what is known as the Gates pamphlet,—an unpre- 
cedented arraignment of the methods of the Ameri- 
can Book Company by President Gates of Towa, 
which appeared to have been printed for the express 
purpose of defying the American Book Company to 
take him into court, gave a verdict through the jury 
awarding damages in the sum of $7,500 to the 
American Book Company. The company appears to 
have been entirely ready to accept the challenge of 
President Gates and to have fought the matter to a 
successful issue. 


GRADE TEACHERS’ SALARIES. 


The Minneapolis papers print the following as the 
minimum and maximum salaries of grade teachers in 
various cities: — 

Minimum. Maximum. 


1 GOOD EXAMPLE. 


John S. Hayes of Somerville, Mass. who was for 
Inany vears principal of the Forster grammar school 
of that city and later city librarian, has left the most 
of his :private library for a foundation of a teachers’ 
library in the Forster school. Mr. Hayes had been 
a lover of books all his life, and had, at times, ex- 
ceptional opportunities for collecting books and al- 
wavs good taste in their selection. de left no chil- 
dren, and the choice of books for the school is by will 
left to Mrs. Hayes. It will be known as the Hayes 
teachers’ library. ‘This is an example that may well 
he followed by other educators and men now in other 
lines of life In few ways 
ean so much be done to make teaching attractive to 


who have been teachers. 
the best minds as by having a valuable teachers’ 


in the school, 


RECREATIONS. 

Recreations is a good word to emphasize on the 
“springy” days, when many pupils and some teachers 
find life a burden. Fifteen minutes spent in in- 
tellectual recreation will quite revolutionize mind and 
hedy of pupils and teacher. There are no end of rec- 
reaiions in geography, and some very good ones even 
in Latin. A good Latin joke or pun will wake up a 
class that is verv much out of spirit. Here are a few 
such that Charles W. Mann gives in his delightful 
of “School Recreations and Amusements” 
(American Book Company):- 

A college student said to an indisposed classmate, 

“Sic tu?”—Art thou thus? 
and the reply of the ailing boy was, 
“Sum sic!’—TI am thus! 

At a place where hock was a fashionable beverage. 
a pedantic student once gave to a waiter the order: 
-hie, haec, hoe.” 

The waiter, who was not unacquainted with the 
Latin grammar, took no note of the order. 

“Didn't asked the pedant. 
some time later, with some asperity. 

“Yes, but you afterwards declined it.” was the reply. 

It is related that when Lord Napier stormed the 
famous Indian stronghold, he reported his victory in 
single word: 


he ile 


“Bring me some hock 


] order some hoek 2” 


I have sinned (Scinde). 
ve is the one said to have been re 


“Peceavi’ 


\ similar messa 


ceived by Queen Elizabeth, announcing the defeat of 
the Spanish Armada: 
Spanish fly. 

Likewise it is said: that when an officer of Louis 
Philippe, in Algeria, failed to secure a famous Barbary 
prisoner who had fallen into his hands, he reported 
the eseape of his charge in the message:— 

*Perdidi diem”—TI have lost a day (Dey). 

Dr. Samuel Johnson wrote as an epitaph for hi. 
favorite tabby :— 

“Mi—cat inter omnes’—He shines among all; 
and Save prefixes to his “Sonnet to a Clam” the sen- 
tentious words of Cicero: 

“Dum tacent, chun-ant’—-While they are speech 
less, they erv aloud. 

It is said that when Rabelais. (he witty priest, came 
to die, he called for a domino (a priest’s hood) which 
he carefully put on, remarking at the time: 

“Beati sunt qui moriuntur in Domino”—Blessed 
ave they who die in the Lord. 


TANNING SCHOOL PROPERTY, 


The educational institutions of Massachusetts hay: 
had a late in the action of the 
assessors of several municipalities under the recent 
interpretation of the law regarding the taxing of their 
funds, ‘This'may be the death knell of some of the 
academies of the state. One of the most notorious 
instances is that of the Howard Seminary, West 
Bridgewater. Here is an institution provided for by 
two persons of large wealth who made large endow- 


severe setback of 


ment in their wills. By these bequests all children 
of the town above the elementary grades are provided 
with the best of educational advantages free, and the 
town has the further advantage of having a prosper 
ous and highly creditable educational institution in its 
midst, with all the benefits which it implies. In the 
face of these facts, the assessors tax the trustees $2,700 
on the funds, which practically closes the seminary. 
It is not easy to understand how any community in 
New England can be so shortsighted as to jeopardiz 
anv educational advantage that it enjoys. 


MR. MANWELL. 


As chronicled last: week, Mr. William Maxwell! 
holds the most responsible educational position in 
America aside from that of the United States com 
missioner of education. He should have the heart) 
support and cordial svinpathy of the entire educa 
tional force of Greater New York and of the frater 
nity at large. He is not known by the profession at 
large to have shown any special qualifications for th 
place, but those who elected him and upon whom the 
responsibility rests have known him long, and they 
presumably have had opportunities to judge that the 
public has not, and are justified in placing such inter 
ests in his hands. As remarked last week, his presid 
ing at Cleveland indicated qualities which will go a 
long ways toward winning success. 

The public has cared much less about who was 
chosen than about what he can do now that he is 
The chances are largely in favor of his being 
a nonentity or a nuisance. If Mr. Maxwell can be 
useful and agreeable in this position, he will be th 
second greatest educator of America. 

Mr. Maxwell born [reland. 
March 5, 1852, and is therefore forty-seven years of 
age. Tle is a graduate of Queen’s College in Galway. 
and took first honors in Latin and logic in the Queen’s 
University of Ireland, comprising the colleges of 
Belfast, Cork, and Galway. At the age of twenty lh 
Was appointed a sub-master in the Royal academical 


chosen. 


was in Swanstown, 


institution at 
two years. 


selfast, in which position he remained 
In 1874, at twenty-two vears of age, he 
came to Brooklyn as a reporter on the Brooklyn Eagle. 
and While 
editing this paper he became a teacher in an even 
ing school in Brooklyn, and in 1882, at thirty years of 
In 
Calvin Patterson, the superintendent, chose to be the 
principal of the new girls’ high school, and Mr. Max 
well succeeded to the superintendency, which position 


afterwards became managing editor. 


age, was elected assistant superintendent. 18S, 


4 


March 24, 1898. 
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he has occupied for ten years. No higher compli- 
ment can be paid a man than to be chosen for such a 
responsible position by a school board that has had 
every opportunity of knowing his qualifications. 
That he may be useful and, therefore, successful, is 
the universal wish of the profession. 


RECENT LEGAL SCHOOL DECISIONS. 


SCHOOL OFFICERS MUST FOLLOW THE LAW. 

The Wisconsin statutes governing the duties of 
school district officers, the supreme court of that 
It sum- 
inarizes them, in the recent case of School District 
No. 4 against Baier, 73 Northwestern Reporter, 448, 
as follows: The district board is composed of the diree- 
tor, treasurer, and clerk. Meetings of the board may 
he called by any two members by serving on the other 
a written notice of the time and place of the meeting 
twenty-four hours before the meeting. No act of the 
board is valid unless voted at a meeting of the board. 
The board shall contract with duly-qualified teachers. 
No contract with any person not holding a diploma 
or certificate authorizing him to teach shall be valid. 
The duty of the clerk, among other things, is to draw 
orders on the treasurer for money in payment of the 
waves of duly-qualified teachers who have been 
emploved by the board, and have taught the school of 
the district; also, to draw orders for other legally 
authorized expenses. The duty of the director, 
among other things, is to countersign all orders 
legally drawn by the clerk upon the treasurer, and to 
prosecute the treasurer’s bond in case of breach. The 
duty of the treasurer, among other things, is to receive 
and hold all the school moneys of the distriet, and to 
“pay all money received by him on the order of the 


state says, are very specific, and wisely so. 


clerk, countersigned by the director, and not other- 
wise.” Now for the application: The supreme court 
holds that a written notice addressed to the vlerk, and 
signed by the treasurer and director of the district, in 
these words: “Mr. William Peters, Dear Sir: The 
school board will meet August 7, at 7 o’clock p.m., to 
hire and make a contract for a teacher,’ was not 
sufficient, and the meeting was not legally called, be- 
cause the notice did not fix the place of meeting. 
There were but two members of the board present, 
and the other member of the board had not been noti- 
fied of the meeting, as the law required. Hence, the 
court holds it was not a legal meeting, and the con- 
tract attempted to be made for the teaching of the 
school was void. Moreover, because the favored ap- 
plicant for the school did not have a certificate to 
teach at the time, but procured one September 4 fol- 
lowing, beginning teaching in October, the court 
apparently considers that on that account no valid 
contract could have been made with her in August, in 
applving the law as above stated. And because the 
clerk never issued a warrant authorizing the treasurer 
to pav her any salary, the court holds that, on that 
account, the latter should not have paid out any 
money to her, as it was not his business to speculate 
upon and decide what claims against the district were 
equitable or just. The hardest part of the decision, 
so faras this treasurer was concerned, was that he 
must account for the moneys which he paid out with- 
out warrant of law. 


THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


The difficulty which we are experiencing 1n our at- 
tempt to re-enforce our navy in a hurry with vessels 
hought abroad should be a lesson to those short- 
sighted people, in congress or out, who have opposed 
all movements for ship-building or for coast defences 
during the last twenty years, under the notion that 
there would be time enough to provide ourselves with 
<uch things when we wanted them. Now that there 
is at least the suggestion of an emergency, we are dis 
covering that first-class battleships are not to he 
We have plenty of money, thanks 


hought off-hand. 
for the 


to the liberal appropriation of congress 
national defense, but the ships are not to be had. 
we ught, at a 


The Brazilian vessels which 
venerous advance ovel the contract price, are inferror 


unarmored vessels, of a type already too numerous in 


our navy. They will be useful, of course, if war 
should come, just as any vessels which could mount 
guns either for defensive or offensive operations 
would be useful; but they do not meet in the least the 
real emergency. It is a penny-wise, pound-foolish 
policy which, even in the most pacific times, stints the 
appropriations for national defense. If we were con- 
fronted at the present time by an enemy really 
anxious to make war instead of by a nation already 
enfeebled by war, and anxious to avoid new complica- 
tions if it can honorably do so, we should be likely to 
pay dearly for our remissness in these particulars. 
There has been some diplomatic fencing between 
our own and the Spanish governments over the 
preparations which both are making. From the vari- 
ous conflicting reports which have been ‘printed, it 
seems possible to sift this much, that Spain inquired 
as to our reason for purchasing cruisers abroad, and 
was civilly told that one reason was a desire to make 
good the loss of the Maine. Further than this, it is 
reported that Spain intimated that the withdrawal 
of our fleet from the vicinity of Key West would re- 
move an element of disquiet from the approaching 
elections in Cuba. But if such representations were 
really made, a sufficient answer would be found by 
pointing to the departure of the Spanish torpedo fleet 
from Cadiz for Havana, and inquiring what relation 
this had to the Cuban insurrection. The facet is, that, 
while both governments probably sincerely desire 
peace and cherish pacific intentions, the logie of the 
situation compels both to prepare for the possible 
emergency of war. 
* 
The treaty for the annexation of Hawaii has been 
definitely abandoned in the senate, and in place of it 
there has been reported a joint resolution to accom- 
plish the same result. For the ratification’ of the 
treaty a two-thirds vote of the senate was required. 
The supporters of the treaty could count up votes 
enough to come within two or three of the required 
number, but it became apparent some time ago that 
they had reached the limit of their strength and 
could not hope to win over from their opponents 
enough votes to carry the treaty through. Annexa- 
tion by joint resolution was the method adopted when 
‘Texas was annexed. It has an advantage over the 
inethod of annexation by treaty in that it requires 
only a majority vote. It has also the obvious dis- 
advantage that it offers opportunities for delay in 
hoth houses of congress. In the senate, in particular, 
where there are no rules to limit debate, there will be 
almost boundless possibilities of talk as the senators 
hegin§ to repeat in open session the speeches which 
they have been giving at intervals during the last 
two months in executive session. There is little 
doubt that the annexation proposition would com- 
mand a majority of votes both in the senate and the 
house if the vote could be reached; but there are many 
parliamentary obstacles to the reaching of a vote. 
* 
Sir Henry Bessemer, whose death occurred last 
week, gave his name to one of the most important in- 
ventions of modern times, the process of turning cast 
iron into steel, and was fortunate beyond most in- 
ventors in that his discovery brought him both fame 
and fortune, not to mention the honor of knighthood. 
The cheapening of steel, which the Bessemer process 
accomplished, has enormously increased its use. It 
is scarcely too much to say that we owe to Bessemer 
our modern railways and the giant locomotives which 
traverse them, our great battleships and the swift- 
firing guns which defend them, the steel bridges 
which span our rivers, and the thousands of lofty 
buildings which are compacted and bound together 
with steel. . Yet Bessemer’s discovery was scoffed at 
at first, and it was only after a hard fight that he 
secured recognition for it and .through competition 
forced the makers of stee] to use it. Bessemer was 
fortunate in having means at the outset to push his 
invention. The difference which this makes is illus- 
trated by the faet that Mushet, the inventor who car- 
ried the Bessemer process beyond the turning of cast 
iron into wrought tron, which was Bessemer’s real 
discovery. to the turning of this wrought iron into 
steel. lost his patent rights through inability to pas 


the required fees, and his name is almost forgotten, 
while the name of Bessemer is applied to both 


processes. 
* * * 


The fate of the brave Professor Andree, who started 
from Dane’s island in his balloon last July in the hope 
of reaching the North Pole, remains as great a mys- 
tery as ever. No authentic tidings have come from 
him since, with his two companions, he passed from 
sight. of the observers who assisted his departure. It 
is a pleasant illustration of the chivalrous svmpathy 
which binds together all who engage in this quest 
that Mr. Walter Wellman. the American explorer, 
who is to lead a new expedition into the Arctic regions 
this summer, has offered to carry with him, free of 
expense, a partv of Swedes to make a search for 
Andree. Mr. Wellman’s plan will lead him first to 
Spitzbergen as a point of departure for further ven- 
tures. King Oscar has signified his acceptance of the 
offer. Unless Andree is heard from, therefore, before 
Wellman starts, about the first of July, a Swedish 
search party will accompany Wellman to Spitz- 
bergen. 


CHICAGO MEETINGS. 


George Howland Clnb, last Saturday of every month, Palmer 
house. 

The Teachers’ Federation, Handel hall, Elizabeth K. Bur- 
dick, president, last Saturday in every month. 

March 26.—Central Illinois Teachers’ Association, Jackson- 
ville. 

March 26.—Committee of Sixty, school board rooms. 


BOSTON MEETINGS. 

March 26.—Horticultural hall. Lecture by Henry L. 
Clapp of the George Putnam school, on ‘‘Native Ferns of 
New England.” (Illustrated by numerous lantern slides.) 

March 26.—School committee rooms, Mason street, 9.30 
a.m. New England Conference of Educational Workers 
on General Education. 

April 1.—Fryeburg Academy reunion at Hotel Bellevue, 
Beacon street. Dinner at 6 p. m.; tickets, $1 each. Those 
unable to attend the dinner it is hoped will come for the 
evening. 

April 2.-New England Conservatory of Music, 11 a. m. 
General conference on music. 

April 6.—Lorimer hall, Tremont temple building, 8 
o'clock. Entertainment in aid of the Professorship 
fund of the B. U. C. L. A. 


NEW YORK MEETINGS. 


March 25.—Brooklyn Teachers’ Association, training school, 
4.15 p.m. ‘*Pictorial Drawing,” Mrs. Patterson. 

March 25.—Departments of chemistry and physies. Lecture 
by Professor William C. Peckham, M. A., of Adelphi College 
on “Liquid Air,” illustrated by many interesting experimental 
demonstrations. Large hall, Adelphi College, 8.15 p. m. 

March 25.—Departments of fine arts and pedagogy. Lec- 
ture by J. Frederic Hopkins, director of drawing in the Boston 
public schoo's, on ‘* Works of Art for Public Schools.’’ Tllus- 
trated by the ‘‘Art for Schools Exhibit” in the galleries of the 
Art building, 2 p. m. 

March 25.—Publie Education Society, 509 Fifth avenue, 
} p. m. Address by Colonel Francis W.° Parker, of 
Chicago. 

March 26.—Department of geography. Lecture by Princi- 
pal William A. McAndrew of the Pratt Institute on ‘Our 
Northwest Boundary, from the Great Lakes to the Pacific: 
The Northwest Region and Its Inhabitants,” illustrated by 
colored lantern photographs. Museum building, 4 p. m. 

March 28. Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 4 
p.m. ‘Reading,’ S. H. Clark of Chicago University. 

March 30.—The New York Society of Pedagogy, public 
school No. 6,4 p.m. “The Artist-Artisan,” Dr. J. P. 
Haney, This society has arranged with Principal J. D. 
Hyatt of Public school No. 85, to conduct field classes 
Wednesdays, 4 p. m. through the month of April. 

March 30.—8.15 p. m., and April 2, 3 p. m. Brooklyn 
Institute of Arts and Sciences. “The Land of Sir Waiter 
Scott,” illustrated by colored lantern slides. Garrett 
P. Serviss. 

April 1.—Public Education Society, 509 Fifth avenue, 
tp.m. ‘Manual Training,” Dr J. P. Haney. 

April 2.—-Brooklyn Institute of Arts and Sciences, 8.15 


p.m. Author's Readings, Richard Le Gallienne. 
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NOTES AND QUERIES. 


i rested to send 
/Contributors and querists of this department are reqt 

their correct names and addresses with contributions, not necessarily 
for use, but that we may know to whom to direct any persona 


correspondence. | 


Who has spoken of the Civil War as “the great sponge 
of war moistened with the best blood of the land’? 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 


DISCREPANCY. 

Is there any authority for dis cre pan cy as a pronuncia- 
tion? Clubbist. 

Scarcely any. The “International,” always the best 
authority, says ‘‘no”’; the “Standard,” which is excellent 
authority, says ‘“‘no”’; the “Century,” which has but the 
one fault of authorizing every suspicion of a pronuncia- 
tion, gives dis crep ancy as the best pronunciation, but 
allows the other. In the face of the “International” and 


“Standard,” this allowance does not constitute authority. 


HOME LIBRARIES. 


it may be of interest to the exponents of the Home Li- 
brary system to know of the work being done by the 
Children’s Aid Society. There are sixty-six home libra- 
ries placed in the homes of the children, each under the 
charge of a child librarian, Ten children meet a friendly 
visitor weekly in the living room of the family, where 
books are distributed, exchanged, and discussed, home 
amusements taught, and penny savings encouraged. 
This purpose is to foster a natural, wholesome home life, 
and to strengthen family and neighborhood ties, and to 
bring fresh and enlivening influences into daily life. 


THREE HAVANA PICTURES. 

(1) The captain and officers of “The Maine” attending 
a Spanish bull-fight on Sunday. 

2) Some 250 poor fellows blown into eternity. 

(3) A United States battleship—costing our govern- 
ment (it is said), with its armament and stores, about 
$5,600 000—destroyed, 

Half that sum would have enabled us to form in 
nearly every public school in America “Bands of Mercy” 
to teach the coming generations—‘‘Glory to God, peace 
on earth, kindness, justice, and mercy to every living 
George T. Angell. 


creature. 
O- 
COMETS DUE IN 1898. 

What new comets will appear during 1898 is, of course, 
beyond prediction, but there are a considerable number of 
periodic comets whose return is due, although not all 
under such conditions as lead us to expect that they will 
be seen. 

Winnecke’s comet is due at perihelion about March 20, 
but was more favorably situated for observation during 
January and February. 

teneke’s comet, which appears every 3.3 years, will be 
nearest the sun in May, but will be best seen from the 
carth in July and August. No ephemeris is yet at hand. 

The comet 1892 V, discovered photographically by Barn- 
urd in 1892, was found to have a period of about 6.3 years. 
It is due at perihelion in April, but will then be on the 
farther side of the sun, and so is not likely to be found. 

Denning’s comet, 1881 V, is due in May, but will also be 
behind the sun at that time, so there is little hope of it 
heing found. The period of this comet is about 8.3 years. 

Comet 1889 VI, a very faint comet discovered by Swift 
November .16, 1889, was found to have an elliptic path. 
The orbit determined was very uncertain, but if the period 
8.53 years is correct the comet is due at perihelion in June 
this year. It will then be on the farther side of the sun, 
and so not likely to be seen. 

Wolf's comet, a rather bright telescopic comet, discov- 
cred in 1884 and observed at its return in 1891, is again 
due at perihelion this year in June. It will not be most 
favorably situated, but will probably be visible in May 
and June 

Brooks’ comet, 1886 [V., is due in August. Its position 
is not as favorable as in 1886, but it will probably be visi 
ble from May or June to October. It was a faint nebul- 
cus object in 1886. In 1892 it was hidden by the rays of 

he sun at the time of perihelion. . 

Comet Tempel I, discovered by Tempel in 1867 and since 
observed at several apparitions, at intervals of 6.5 years, 

Will be nearest the sun this year in October. Its position 
is very unfavorable, but it may possibly be found when 
hear opposition in February and March. 
\ faint comet, discovered by Tuttle in 1858, was found 
to he periodic It has never been rediscovered, but if the 
period 6.61 vears is eorreet and has remained unchanged, 


the comet was due at perihelion about January 1, but in 
unfavorable position.—Popular Astronomy. 
CATALOGUING A LIBRARY. 


For some time I have been seeking to hit upon a suit- 
able method of cataloguing my library, which is in its 
beginnings. 

Possibly other readers of the Journal are interested in 
the matter, and can suggest improvements upon the plan 
herein submitted, which is merely an adaptation of one 
of the methods recommended by the American library 
association. 

I propose to have a double system of numbering, to 
mark each book in order, beginning with one, and then 
to divide the books into classes, denoting the classes by 
letters and groups of letters, and then numbering the 
books of each group in order. 

The book plate will be of regulation size, 2x3 inches, 
and printed as represented. 


No. 25 
Class 3 9 : 
Private Library 

of : 
John Smith 


Date Price 


The following is the classification: — 

A. Reference Books. 

B. History. 

Be. Greek History. 

Br. Roman History. 

Be. English History. 

Ba. American History. 

©. Biography. 

D. Geography and Travel. 

Philosophy. 

Religion. 

G. Social Sciences. 

H. Natural Sciences. 

l. Greek Language and Literature. 

J. Latin Language and Literature. 

K. French Language and Literature. 

L. German Language and Literature. 

M. English Language. 

N. English Literature. 

Np. Poetry. 

Nd. Drama. 

Nf. Fiction. 

Nx. Selections for Reading and BDeelamation. 

O. Fine Arts. 

This scheme seems to me simple and capable of ex- 
pansion. Of course different individuals would find it 
necessary to make different sub-divisions. 

L. K. Lee. 

Oakland, Me. 


BEST SELLING BOOKS. 


New books sold as follows in the twenty-five 
leading American cities: “Quo Vadis,” by Sien- 
kiewiez; “The Choir Invisible,” by Allen; “The Chris- 
tian,’ by Hall Caine; “Hugh Wynne,” by Mitchell: ‘In 
Kedar's Tents,” by Merriman; “Captains Courageous,” 
by Kipling. In this list “Hugh Wynne” and ‘Captains 
Courageous” are new to the list; the others have been 
in the first six for several months. “Hugh Wynne” took 
the lead in New York, Cincinnati, Detroit, Los Angeles, 
Pittsburg, Rochester. and Worcester. It was not in the 
firsi six in (tndianapolis, Montreal, Philadelphia, Port- 
land, Me., Salt Lake City, San Francisco, or Toronto. 
“Captains Courageous” did not lead anywhere, and was 
not in the first six only in Boston, Los Angeles, Pitts- 
burg, Rochester, San Francisco, Toronto, and Waco, Tex. 
It is not easy to see why the Bookman places it in the first 
six with such a record. 

several books not in the “first six’ lead in some cities. 
“iis Grace Osmonde,” by Burnett, leads in Upton, N. Y.: 
“Story of Untold Love,” by Ford, leads at Atlanta: 
“Spain in the Nineteenth Century,”’ by Latimer, leads in 
Chicago; “Chimes from a Jester’s Bells,’ by Burdette. 
leads in Indianapolis; “The Kentuckians,” by Fox. led 


in louisville, “The Habitant,” by Drummond, leads in 
Mo:.treal “Wild Flowers of California,” by Parsons 
suck, leads in San Francisco. Of the “first six,” “Quo 
Vadis” leads in Boston, Kansas City, Philadelphia, Port- 
land, Me., Salt Lake City, and Toronto. “The Choir [n- 
Visible” in St. Paul only. “The Christian” in St. Louis 
and Toledo. “In Kedar’s Tents” in New Orleans only. 
There were other books not in the “first six” that were 
in the first six in more than one city. “The Belt Brook.” 


by Sarah Grand, in New York and Cincinnati; ‘The Ken- 
tuckians” in Atlanta and Louisville: “His Grace of Os- 
monde,” in New York and Cincinnati. 


OUR BOOK TABLE. 


HEATH’S MODERN LANGUAGE SERIES. Boston: 

D. C. Heath & Co. 

The most recent additions to the series of modern 
language text-books published by D. C. Heath & Co. have 
been aln:ost entirely prepared for the use of the teachers 
of German. Most of them, also, have been issued with 
special reference to the needs of classes which have al- 
ready mastered the rudimentary difficulties of the lan- 
guage. The appearance within these few weeks of such 
delightfu! stories as Baumbach’s “Nicotiana,” Zschokke’s 
“Der Zerbrochene Krug,” and Johanna Spyri’s “Moni 
der Geissbub,” or of Helbig’s ‘“‘Komodie auf der Hoch- 
schule,’’ bears abundant testimony to the hold which the 
study of the German language has taken in American 
high schools and colleges. The present need, which 
Messrs. Heath & Co. are endeavoring so success- 
fully to meet, is for text-books for the use of pupils who 
are desirous of continuing the more elementary work 
until they shall have acquired facility and a certain 
workable mastery of literature in German. 

An elementary scientific French reader, prepared by 
Dr. P. Mariotte-Davies of Purdue University, adds its bit 
of testimony to show a growing recognition of the in- 
creased importance of French students in the scientific 
world. The supremacy of German scientific thought 
is being challenged on many sides, but nowhere more 
seriously than in France. The French have learned their 
lesson well, and the innate national brilliancy and clear- 
ness in analysis and insight has been made solid and sub- 
stantial by care and accuracy in study and investigation. 
The result is shown by the increasing numbers of 
American students who go each year to Paris instead of 
to Berlin. It is for these, as well as for the larger num- 
ber who rely upon the publications for their inspiration 
and information, that Professor Davies has prepared this 
admirable classroom manual. 


STUDIES IN EUROPEAN AND AMERICAN HIS- 
TORY. By Fred Morrow Fling and Howard W. Cald- 
well. Lincoln, Neb.: J. H. Miller. 336 pp. 

During the year 1896-1897 the Nebraska Source method 
of teaching history became an established working in- 
stitution. Parlor caucuses appear to have been held, 
and then the teachers assembled in the state associa- 
tion voted that history should be taught in the schools 
of Nebraska by the Source method. Not an unnatural 
result was that the professors of the State University, as 
the natural leaders in the matter, contributed to the 
leading educational paper of the state, the Northwestern 
Monthly, a series of essays showing how this method of 
teaching ,history should be made to work. The brilliant 
results achieved by the method, even during its first 
year of application, were due in no slight degree to these 
inspiring papers. The demand for them, both by 
teachers of history and by all who are interested in 
modern methods of pedagogy, has steadily grown, and 
has led perforce to their re-publication in book form. 

The success of their results, rather than the hasty prep- 
aration for which Professors Fling and Caldwell crave 
indulgence, would disarm the critic should he incline to 
doubt the correctness of their intuitive perception of 
the trend of modern historical evolution. 

A discussion of historical methods, in its various as- 
pects, precedes the detailed analysis and exposition of 
the whole field of history, from the Dorian migration to 
the important year 1860. Each great period is carefully 
gone over, its main significance interpreted, its relations 
to all that has gone before or that may come after is 
elucidated, and an outline for the teacher’s guidance ex- 
plained. The necessary distribution of time is ar- 
ranged, and a suggestive reference list, into which a few 
secondary authorities occasionally intrude, where the ab- 
solutely contemporary sources prove insufficient, is pre- 
pared. Taken as a whole, the volume in which these 
studies are reprinted well deserves a handy place in the 
library of every thoughtful teacher of history or of edu- 
cational possibilities. Its contents are both suggestive 
and instructive, and can scarcely fail to improve the 
teaching power of every instructor in history who will 
thoughtfully consider the possibilities therein elaborated. 


REVIEW OF HISTORICAL PUBLICATIONS RELAT- 
ING TO CANADA. Edited by George M. Wrong and 
H. H. Langton. The University of Toronto. Canada. 
238 pp. Frice, $1.00. 

The second volume of the annual review of Canadian 
historical literature, conducted by Professor Wrong of 
Toronto, amply justifies the experiment which he has 
undertaken. The quarterly reviews of seventy-five years 
ago have been replaced by the weekly journals and the 
literary colunins of the better daily newspapers, until the 
curious reader is enabled to survey the latest literary pro- 
luction of his contemporaries even before the newsdealers 
and book-stalls have exhibited these newest candidates 
for library shelf room. And now a professor of history. 
who should of all men keep in touch with the trend of 
popular evolution, asks us to wait until the year has gone, 
and a new one well started on its way, before we may 
learn what we may think about the historical publica- 
tions relating to Canada. Perhaps Professor Wrong is 
not out of touch with the wishes of the educated public. 
Even Canadians can afford to wait a few months before 
deciding which of the newer books, which are portraying 
in one or another way the development of a nation, is 
best worthy a thoughtful reading, Many who are not 
Canadians feel a deep and an incre asing interest in the 
wonderfinl country which is beginning to justify its posi- 
tion of next-door neighbor to Vermont and Idaho, Maine 
and Minnesota. There are few of the many books, nearly 
200 in 1847, which directly concern its historical develop- 
ment which there is time for even a glance at. But the 
substance of the books, their place in the general bibli- 
ography of the subject, and the opinions which the stu- 
dents best acquainted with their subjects hold regarding 
them, it is very desirable to know, and this information 
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Book Covers, Self-Binders, and Transparent 


COMPRISE THE 


WHICH 


AND 


Prevent the Transferring of 


Paper 


“ Holden System for Preserving Books,” 


WILL Protect your Text-books from Wear and Tear! 


| Promote Cleanliness and Uniformity in the schoolroom, 


A COPY 


OF THE 


soiled books, 


Inerease the Life of the text-books More than Double!! 


Beautiful Story, “* ABBE Constantin,” Given Away! Only to SCHOOL LIBRARIES, 


REQUEST MUST BE SIGNED EITHER BY 


Supt. of Schools, Chair. of School Com., Prest. or Sec’y of Schoo] Board, stating No. of Vols. in Library. 


Samples free on request, 
P. O. Box 648 (S). 


HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO., SPRINGFIELD. Mass. 


is given in very satisfactory form in Professor Wrong’s 
annual volume. His continued success will be expected 
und assured by the body of readers in and out of Canada 
who will welcome this opportunity of maintaining their 
intelligent interest in Canada and its history. 


DANIEL 
with an 


AND THE MINOR’ PROPHETS. Edited 
introduction and Notes. By Richard G. 
Moulton, M. A. (Cambridge), Ph.D. (Penn.). New 
York: The Macmillan Company. Price, 50 cents. 
This book is one of a series of works from the sacred 

Scriptures presented by the editor in modern literary 

form. He writes from the standpoint of literature, and 

not of theology. The Bible is the book of books to the 

Christian world, and it should be classed among the most 

valuable works in view of its literary merits. The 
scholars of every age and country study Greek and Greek 

literature because the Greeks were a literary people. 

But the Hebrews were also our literary ancestors, and no 

course of liberal education can be complete without a 

knc wledge of Biblical literature. The minor prophets 

can be regarded as minor only in length. It is claimed 
that no other collection of miscellaneous literature has 
ever brought together so many writers of surpassing in- 
terest, stretching over a vast period of time. Of the in- 
dividual prophets, ‘Amos was a herdsman and dresser of 
sycamore trees; Daniel was a magician and one of the 
triumvirate governing a world empire; Jonah was a mis- 
siowary; Mieah was a plain countryman; Zephaniah of 
royal decent.” The others have left no record of them- 
selves except their writings, but these are a rich treasure 
for the students of literature. Whatever views we may 
hoid as to the inspiration of the Bible, we cannot ignore 
or cease to wonder at the elaboration and finish of liter- 
avy detail of the Hebrew Scriptures. The editor says: 

“As a student of world literature, I do not know to what 

| should turn for specimens of literary perfection rather 

than to the rhapsodies of Habakkuk and Joel.” 


THE PSYCHOLOGY OF SUGGESTION. A_ Research 
into the Subconscious Nature of Man and Society. By 
Boris Sidis, with an Introduction by Professor William 
James of Harvard. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
Cloth. 2&6 pp. 

This book is interesting in style, but repellant to many 
minds in its line of study. It is so intensely original as 
to be fascinating to students of psychology, but so weird 
as tou be anything but fascinating to a large part of the 
fairly scholarly persons. The treatment is so original 
that it is improbable that any master in psychology will 
he convineed by it, but it will start a vast amount of 
(hestioning. I do not commend its reading except by 
those who ean profit by the most extreme studies in hyp- 
hotism and allied subjects. It tends to make one doubt 
everything or believe everything, as the case may be. 
lt gives one an idea that what we do not know about our- 
elves is infinitely more than all that we do know. The 
hree great divisions of the book are ‘‘Suggestibility,” 

The Self.” and “Man as One of a Crowd."’ Not the least 
trange thing about the book is the very strange intro- 

ction which Professor James of Harvard writes. 


OR, THE IMPROVEMENT OF 
WISER GENERATION. 
New York: M. L. Holbrook 


STIRPICULTURE:;: 
OFFSPRING THROUGH 
Ry M. L. Holbrook, M. D. 
& Co. 192 pp. 
This book directs attention to the important question, 

How ean the human race be improved? The methods 


hich have been advocated and employed in the process 
evolution, the author specifies, viz.: Education and en- 
onment, abstinence from intoxicating drinks, natural 


and suitable marriage relations, and maternal culture in 
mculding the unborn child. In discussing the question, 
the author refers to the theory and practice of the 
ancients who seemed to realize the importance of the 
subject for the public weal. Plato, in his ‘Republic,’ at- 
tempted to control marriages and the bringing up of 
children; the laws of Lycurgus were framed and executed 
with great care and energy, to the same end; that only 
healthy and strong children should be reared to maturity 
and citizenship. All others were destroyed for the pub- 
lic gcod. Under these laws, infanticide and other social 
vices were tolerated. The central doctrine advocated by 
Darwin, Herbert Spencer, and other modern scientists 
for the improvement of the race was based on natural 
selection, and explained as the ‘Survival of the Fittest.” 
The topies. parental culture, heredity, and education, 
evolution’s hopeful promise for a healthier race, and the 
germ-plasm, its relation to offspring, are here treated 
with great minuteness and ability. and a large amount of 
reliable, and very practical, information on these sub- 
jects is given. 


PICTURESQUE SICILY. By William Agnew Paton. 
New York: Harper & Brothers. Cloth. Illustrated. 
384 pp. Price, $2.50. 

This is a genuinely charming book. Sicily is a beauti- 
ful country about which to write. Mr. Paton lived there 
for three months with eyes open, ears alert, note-book in 
hand, and camera adjusted. The forty-eight elegant full- 
page illustrations of life and scenes in Sicily are but a hint 
at the delights of the volume. Mr. Paton made Palmero 
his headquarters, and thence took excursions into the 
mountains, and to such famous places as Solunto, the Al- 
banian colony of Piana dei Greci, Cefalu, Corleone, 
Segesta, and Castelvetrano, the ancient Selinus. The 
book is written in a light vein, but contains a great deal 
of interesting information. There are word-pictures of 
the scenery and the conditions of the people; reminders 
of the classical associations; descriptions of the architec- 
ture and decoration of cathedrals, churches, and ruined 
temples, and glimpses of the influence exerted, succes- 
sively, by Greeks, Carthaginians, Romans, Saracens, Nor- 
mans, Spanish, and French. The book will stimulate an 
enjoyable interest in this beautiful island, which has been 
the granary and garden of the Old World, the hot-bed of 
the arts, and the battleground of rival civilizations. It 
helps one to understand the meaning of Goethe’s words, 
quoted by the author on the title page: “Italy without 
Sicily leaves no image in the soul—Sicily is the key to all,” 


THE SCCIAL MIND AND EDUCATION. By George 
E. Vincent. New York: The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 155 pp. Price, $1.25. 

This is the era of social discussion and of active organi- 
zation for the propagation of social ideas. Most of the 
social utterances are distinctively healthy. The best 
corrective of unhealthy socialism is the study of social 
topics at the feet of masters. It is not enough that ad- 
dresses be made and books and essays written for adults, 
but social studies must be adapted for students and 
pupils, and their consideration insisted upon. Indeed, 
the most fruitful education is that which the social life 
imparts. Traditions handed down from age to age 
through social customs and converse form a large part of 
the world’s education, but this haphazard or accidental 
learning from society is not reliable. There is occa 
sion for close training and clear teaching along these 
lines. The social mind exists only in the minds of the 
individuals, hence society can perpetuate all that is best 
in it. and submerge all that is bad by preparing the 
young gradually to appropriate collective tradition in gen 


eral, and by training a few minds to receive and elaborate 
its various highly specialized divisions. Sducation 
should relate the individual consciousness intrinsically 
to the social mind. The social organism is, in the final 
analysis, a psychic organism. 

This work of Professor Vincent of Chicago University 
is a clear and vigorous treatment of the whole question. 


EUCLID. Books L.-1V. 
Master of King Edward’s Grammar School. 
Hinds & Noble. 309 pp. Price, 70 cents. 
By special invitation, the general editor of the Tutorial 

Series has prepared this edition of “Euclid” for the se- 
ries. He has paid special attention to the method of proof 
employed in each proposition, and urged the student to 
group together propositions in which similar methods of 
proof are used. To this end he has prepared notes at the 
end of each book, drawing attention to these methods of 
proof. 

Many of the propositions contained in “Euclid” are 
really riders on former propositions, and special care has 
been taken in this work to encourage the working of 
riders. One whole section is devoted to an explanation 
how to set about the solution of any given rider, and easy 
exercises are interspersed at short intervals to illustrate. 

The author has taught ‘Euclid’ to large and small 
classes for more than twenty years, and the teachers 
and students who use his book will have the great benefit 
of his experience. This fact alone is a guaranty of the 
superiority of the work as a text-book. 


By Rupert Deakin, A. M., Head 
New York: 


A MANUAL OF INORGANIC CHEMISTRY. In Two 
Volumes. Vol. L. “The Non-Metals.”” By T. E. 
Thorpe, R. S., Principal of the Government 
Laboratory, London. New York: G. P. Putnam's 
Sons. 1022 pp. Price, two volumes, $4.50. 

This manual is practically a new work, although based 
on that published in 1873, which passed through several 
editions. The original book has been wholly recast, and, 
for the most part, rewritten, and it is one of the most ex- 
haustive, accurate, and thorough text-books on inorganic 
chemistry yet published. The subject matter is system- 
atically arranged, and each topic thoroughly treated and 
fully explained by use of illustrations. All new discov- 
eries are incorporated, making it really up-to-date. No 
teacher of chemistry or advanced student can afford to 
be without it. 


BOOKS RECEIVED. 


Amand’s Napoleon It.and His Court.” ‘Translated by Eliza 


beth Gilbert Martin. Price, $1.£0.—* Tales of the City Room.” — By 

Elizabeth G. Jordan. Price, $1.00. New York: Charles Scribner's 

“Little Journeys — Alexander Hamilten. By Elbert Hubbard, 


Price, 10 cents. New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

“The Man Who Outlived Himself.” By Albion W. Tourgee. rice, 
Ty cents. New York: tords, Howard, & Hulbert. 

‘Rational Home Gymnastics.” By Hartvig Nissen. Price, $1.00. 
Boston: Richard G. Badger & Co ; A 

“Reflections on the Formation and the Distribution of Riches. 
By Turgot. Price, 75 cents. New York: The Macmillan Company. 

“The Complete Pocket-Guide to Europe.” Fdited by Eomund Clar 
ence Stedman and Dr, T L. Stedman.” Price, $1.25. New York 
William R. Jenkins. 

“Democracy and Other Papers’ By James Russell Lowell. Price, 
Iscents. Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 

“International Monetary Conferences”? By Henry B. Russell. 
Price, $2.50.— ‘The Awakening of a Nation.” By Charles F, Lum- 
mis. Price, $2.50 ——"Dreamers of the Ghetto.’ Bv 1. Zangwill. 
Price, $150. ——“ The War ot the Worlds.” By H. G, Wells. Price, 
$1.50.——“Spun-Yarn.”” By Morgan Robertson. Price, $1.25. New 
York: Harper & Brothers. 

“Stepping Stones to Literature. 
Sarah Louise Arnold and Charles B. Gilbert, 
Burdett, & Co. 

“Applied Physiology for Advanced (irader.”’ By Frank Overton, 
Price, 80 cents. New York: American Book Company. 


Reader for Sixth Grades. By 
New York: Silver, 
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Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Is the most effective and agree- 
able remedy in existence for pre- 
venting indigestion, and reliev- 
ing those diseases arising from a 
disordered stomach. 

D. W. W. Gardner, Springfield, 
Mass., says: “I value it as an excellent 
preventive of indigestion, and a pleas- 
ant acidulated drink when properly 


diluted with water, and sweetened.” 


Descriptive pamphlet free on application to 
Rumford Chemical Works, Providence, R. I. 
Beware of Substitutes and Imitations. 


FOR SALE BY ALL DRUGGISTS. 


EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


March 24-26: Southern Indiana Teachers’ 
Association, Terre Haute, Ind. 
March 26-27: Central Illinois Teachers’ 
Association, Jacksonville, III. 
March 28 to April 1: Southern California 
Teachers’ Association, Los Angeles, Cal. 
March 30-31: Central Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Kearney, Neb. 
March 30-31: North Nebraska Teachers’ 
Association, Norfolk, Neb. 
March 380to April 2: Michigan School- 
masters’ Club, Ann Arbor, Mich. 
March 31 to April 1-2: Northern Indiana 
Teachers’ Association, Kokomo, Ind. 
March 31 and April 1: Northeastern Wis- 
consin Teachers’ Association, Appleton, 
March 31 to April 1-2: Southeastern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Fort Madison, Ta. 
March 31 to April 2: Southwestern Iowa 
Teachers’ Association, Council Bluffs, 
April 1-2: Southeast Wisconsin Teachers’ 
Association, Watertown, Wis. 
April 4-8: Nevada State Teachers’ Insti- 
tute, Winnemucca, Nev. 
April 6-8; Northwestern Wisconsin 
Teachers’ Association, Chippewa Falls, 
April 7-9: Northwestern Kansas Teachers’ 
Association, Leavenworth, Kan. 
April 12-14: Ontario Educational Associa- 
tion, Toronto, Ont. 
April 15-15: Alabama Educational Teachers’ 
Association, Montgomery, Ala. 
April 15-16: Colored Teachers’ Central 
Texas Association, Martin, Tex. 
April 21-23: Northwestern Iowa Teachers’ 
Association, Sioux City, Ia. 
April 29-30: Western Nebraska Educa- 
tional Association, Sidney, Neb. 
April 29-30: Illinois Northern Teachers’ 
Association, Rockford, Il. 
May 4-6: Western Drawing Teachers’ As- 
sociation, Detroit, Mich. 
June 28-30: Illinois Educational Associa- 
tion, Belleville, Il. 
June 29-20 to July 1: Ohio State Teachers’ 
Association, Put-in-Bay, O. 
July 5-8: American Institute of Instruec- 
tion, North Conway, N. H. : 
July 7-13: National Educational Associa- 
tion, Washington, D. C. 
NEW ENGLAND. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE. 
JH \NOVER. Sixteen young men from 
Chicago, TIll., are now students in Dart- 
mouth College. They have recently 
organized the Dartmouth Chicago Club. 
The objects of the club are social and lit- 
erary, and to promote closer relations be- 
tween the members and the boys in the 
Chicago fitting schools from which they 


‘* CHILDREN TEETHING.” 
INSLOW’'S SOOTHING SYRUP should always 
Bex forchildren teething. It soothes the child, 
softens the cums, allays all pain. cures wind colic 
aud the best remedy for diarrhea. 25 cta.a bottle. 


all graduated.——Prizes of $30 and $20 
have been awarded George F. Smith of 
Raleigh, N. C., and J. R. Chandler of 
Worcester, Mass., seniors in Dartmouth 
College, for excellence in extemporaneous 
debate, and to Guy A. Ham of Boston and 
H. B. Chase of Newton, for excellences in 
original orations. Ham is a sophomore 
and Chase is a junior. 

NEW LONDON. For sixty-one years 
students from the town have paid regular 
tuition to Colby academy, the same as 
those from abroad. Now the town has 
voted to raise the appropriation $1,000 per 
year, in order to furnish free tuition to all 
resident students. 


VERMONT. 

RUTLAND. Miss Belle Cooledge, 
widely known throughout southern Ver- 
mont as a successful teacher, died recently 
at the home of her brother. About a year 
ago she resigned her position in the Rut- 
land city schools, owing to failing health. 

LUDLOW. A new room has been fitted 
up at Black River Academy for the chemi- 
cal and physical laboratory, which is now 
one of the best equipped in the state. 
Among those who contributed the neces- 
sary funds are J. S. Gill of Boston, and 
Hon. Dexter Richards, of Newport, N. H. 

MONTPELIER. The new principal of 
the Montpelier seminary is Rev. W. W. 
Newton. Mr. Newton was. graduated 
from Randolph normal school and Wes- 
leyan University. He will enter upon his 
duties April 1. 

MIDDLEBURY. The first annual meet- 
ing of the Latin teachers of the state, held 
under the auspices of the Latin depart- 
ment of Middlebury College, was held 
March 11 and 12. 

BURLINGTON. Ex-Senator Edmunds 
has sold the four acres of land on which 
the Edmunds mansion stands, valued at 
$50,000, for $15,000, the balance a gift to 
the city on which to erect a high school 
building. The authorities are much 
pleased with this solution of a difficult 
problem, as to the location of said school- 
house. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The Middlesex County 
Schoolmasters’ Club met at the Quincy 
house March 12. J. O. Godfred of 
Auburndale presided. The subject for 
discussion was “How Can a Man Best 
Serve His School or District?” Mr. T. W. 
Davis of Cambridge, Mr. A. P. Smith of 
Waltham, Mr. H. A. Freeman of Arling- 
ton, Mr. F. C. Baldwin of Somerville, Mr. 
F. B. Thompson of Cambridge, Mr. J. S. 
Emerson and Mr. H. P. Knight of Somer- 
ville, Mr. C. C. Harriman of Framingham, 
J. W. Freese of Cambridge, and A. 
A Lineoln. Mr. C. T. C. Whitcomb of 
Somerville was elected president for the 
ensuing vear. 

The Physical Education Society re- 
cently held an instructive and enjoyable 
illustrative exhibition in the Boston nor- 
mal school of gymnastics. 

Publie graduating exercises were held 
on the evening of March 11 in seven ele- 
mentary evening schools in this city and 
five still remain open. At the Morton 
school there were seventeen graduates; at 
the Dearborn school, 19: at the Comins, 
39; at the Washington Allston, 15; at the 
Lyman, 27: at the Lincoln, 25: at the 
Warren, 58. 

The Girls’ Latin school has been re- 
lieved of its crowded condition by the ad- 
dition of the old Chauncy Hall school 
building in Copley square recently pur- 
chased by the city of Boston. Master 
Atherton, with ten assistants, has now 
taken charge of over two hundred and 
forty pupils here, and everything is in 
running order. 

DORCHESTER. Superintendent Ed- 
win P. Seaver addressed a large audience 
in Glenwood hall! on the evening of March 
11 on “Democracy and Education.” 

BROOKLINE.—The school expenses for 
the last vear have amounted to $129,535. 
The value of Brookline’s school buildings 
and grounds per pupils is $409.24. John 
C. Packard will have charge of the high 
school during Principal Sanford’s absence 
abroad during the next season. 

CAMBRIDGE. Professor Agassiz of 
this city has spent some time in the South 
seas, studying the formation of the coral 
islands, which he is now prepared to 
demonstrate, in opposition to the theories 
of Darwin and Dana, are not built up from 
the bottom, but are formed by a compara- 
tively thin crust of coral upon tops of sub- 
merged mountains at points where the 
ocean is comparatively shallow. In nearly 
every instance where borings have been 
made in the coral, the coral has been found 
to have been shallow. At a few places 
where it seems to have great depths Pro- 
fessor Agassiz proves that the material 
into which deep borings are made is lime 
of a former age of the earth. For the 


In the old days of the 
Christian martyrs it was 
not unusual for the sav- 
age Pagans to cast inno- 
cent women into a den 
of lions, to suffer horri- 
ble agony and fear be- 
b fore death finally came 
to their relief. In 

this Christian age 


*, and this land of 
()) civitization tens 
\ of thousands of 
women daily suf- 
“= fer the slow tor- 
ments of ap- 
5 proaching death. 
They do this because of a false delicacy fre- 
quently inculcated by their mothers. 

There is a marvelous medicine for women 
that cures all weakness and disease of the 
distinctly feminine organism. It acts di- 
rectly on the delicate and important organs 
concerned in maternity and makes them 
strong and healthy. It is Dr. Pierce’s Fa- 
vorite Prescription. It allays inflammation, 
heals ulceration and soothes pain. It gives 
rest and tone tothe tortured nerves. Under 
its magic influence the headaches and pains 
in the back and sides, the dragging and 
burning sensations, the nervousness, weak- 
ness, lassitude and despondency that result 
from so-called female weakness are ban- 
ished. It fits for wifehood and motherhood. 
Taken during the period of solicitude, it 
banishes the usual discomforts and makes 
baby’s entry to the world easy and almost 
painless. Itinsures the new comer’s health 
and an aenple supply of nourishment. 
Thousands of women have testified to its 
marvelous merits. All good druggists sell it. 

Mrs. Ursula Dunham, of Sistersville, Tyler 
Co., W. Va., writes: ‘‘My baby is now nearly a 
year old. After she was born I had local weak- 
ness. Icould not standup. I took three bottles 
of Dr. Pierce’s Favorite Prescription and it has 
cured me. I can now do all my work." 

It is better to do 


+ 9 

D P mending while the 

r. lerce S damage is slight 
than wait until the whole structure is ready 
to fall. Constipation is the one, all-embrac- 
ing disorder that is responsible for many 
»ther dis- eases. Doc- 

tor Pierce’s PI t Pleasant 
Pellets cure easan it. Drug 
gists sell them. They never gripe. One 
little “‘Pellet’’ is a gentle laxative. and 
‘two a mild cathartic They are tiny, 

sugar-coated granules. 
Nothin se is ‘‘just as P Hi t 

cise is “jue Pellets, 


zyood.’’ A permanent cure. 


past two years Professor Trowbridge, di- 
rector of the Jefferson physical laboratory 
of Harvard, has been perfecting a battery 
for electrical discharges. It is now the 
most powerful apparatus of its kind in the 
world, and has already been used in sev- 
eral investigations of the X-ray. It is the 
only battery strong enough to send a dis- 
charge through an X-ray tube; all other 
batteries send the spark around the tube. 
It has been used repeatedly to show the 
skeleton of the hand. An idea of its power 
can be had from the fact that it has a vol- 
tage of 1,200,000, and the voltage required 
to run an electric car is only 500. This in- 
strument can evolve a spark fifty inches 
in length, and, in doing so, gives a loud re- 
port like lightning. Professor Trowbridze 
has lately been able to prove by this ap- 
paratus that the length of the spark is ac- 
curately proportional to the voltage. This 
fact, which has long been doubted by vari- 
ous German scientists, can be used to as- 
certain the voltage required to send a fash 
of lightning given distance.———A 
meeting of Harvard students was held on 
the evening of February 23 to hear a dis- 
cussion on the question of compulsory 
physical exercise as a part of the under- 
graduate course. President Hyde of 
Bowdoin College, Mr. Hemenway, one of 
the benefactors of the gymnasium, Pro- 

fessor James, Dr. Bowditch, and Dr. Sar- 
gent were the speakers. All advocated 
making the exercise compulsory, and Dr. 
Sargent made a strong plea for physical 
examinations. The committee of gradu- 
ates which is arranging for the testimonial 
to Principal Roberts of the Allston gram- 
mar school in Cambridge on the comple-- 
tion of his half century in his present 

position has decided to hold the affair at 

the Hotel Brunswick April 6. Dr. 
Charles Eliot Norton has been appointed 

professor of the history of art emeritus 

Barrett Wendell professor of English, and 

Charles Pomeroy Parker assistant profes- 

sor of Greek and Italian for five years, 
from September 1, 1897, in Harvard Uni- 

versity —The Harvard Teachers’ Associa- 

tion, at its recent annual meeting, had an 

exciting and interesting debate upon the 
topic, “A Free Election of Studies in the 
Secondary Schools: Its Effects on the 

Schools in Their Relation to the College 
and tothe Community.” Professor Shailer 
of Harvard favored the elective system. Sam- 
uel Thurber of the Boston girls’ Ligh school 

stirred up a good deal of enthusiasm and 

met with decided opposition by pleading 

for radical reform. In advocating the 
elective system in our secondary schools, 
he said: ‘“‘We must abandon the fancy that 

those who have studied Latin will there- 

fore become leaders in thought and society. 


A conservative affection for the old school 
is a strong force in the community. Con- 
sider that the great majority of the citi- 
zens are destitute of this valuable spirit. 
Can we break up our high school courses 
and make them accessible, with revolu- 
tionary effect, to persons who desire elec- 
tive study, but cannot pass a high schoo! 
entrance examination? Between the high 
schools and the community there is a wide 
gap. The thing for the high schools to at- 
tend to now is the way in which they may 
come into touch with the mass of people 
who need education.’”’ Professor A. B. 
Hart of Harvard and John Tetlow of Bos- 
ton opposed Mr. Thurber’s position as im- 
practicable and mischievous. William 
Eaton of Concord high school favored the 
elective system in secondary schools. 
Francis L. Higginson, Mr. Mead, principal) 
of Milton, and Mr. Kelly, principal of the 
Lyman school, East Boston, also spoke 
upon the question. After dinner President 
Seaver, superintendent of the Boston 
schools, introduced President Eliot of 
Harvard, Supervisor George H. Martin, 
and C. C. Ramsay, principal of Fall River 
high school, all of whom spoke earnestly 
in favor of Mr. Thurber’s proposition. 
The following officers were chosen for, the 
vear: William C. Collar, Roxbury Latin 
school, president; Professor E. H. Hall, 
Harvard, vice-president; Professor Paul 
H. Hanus, Harvard, secretary; Otis: B. 
Oakman, Thayer Academy, South Brain- 
tree, treasurer. 

SPRINGFIELD. Work on the new high 
school building is progressing satisfac- 
torilv. and will be completed for use in 
September, 1898. <A fine room on the sec- 
ond floor will be fitted up for the schoo! 
library. -L. C. Hyde of the high schoo! 
commission, Principal Atkinson, and Wil- 
liam Orr, Jr. have recently visited Newton, 
New Bedford, Brookline, and Medford to 
examine the furniture in the high schoo) 
buildings in these cities, with a view of 
furnishing their own high school building 
in the best possible style. 

NORTHAMPTON. Superintendent A. 
F. Pease, who has held this office for ten 
years by unanimous elections, has re- 
signed, to take effect at the close of the 
present school year. The board, on accept- 
ing the resignation, passed a highly com- 
plimentary  resolution.—Smith College 
will soon have a fine new laboratory. 
This is to be a memorial of the class of 
1895, as the father of one of the graduates 
of that year started the subscription with 
$5.000, agreeing to increase the gift to 
one-half the cost when the other half 
should be secured. 

WELLESLEY. The annual report of 
President Irvine of Wellesley College gives 
interesting information in regard to the 
college. The four new trustees, Rev. G. 
Hodges, D. D., of Cambridge, Hon. Henry 
E. Cobb of Newton, Andrew Fiske, 
of Boston, and W. H. Lincoln of Brookline 
have taken their seats upon the bench. 
The trustees have voted to establish thirty 
eraduate scholarships to the value of $175 
each, to be awarded to approved cand dates 
for the master’s degree. Grateful 
acknowledgment is made of specific gifts 
The president’s report concludes with sev- 
eral appendices, showing the work covered 
by academic courses, the percentage of 
elections, and the restricted elective sub- 
jects: also a list of gifts to the college, and 
ot appointments in the chapel during th: 
past vear. 

NEWTON. Dr. Hartwell addressed the 
Educational Club on March 15, on the 
value of the public schoolhouse in the 
community. There was a large attend- 
ance, 

‘OHASSET. The newly elected school 
committee have met and organized with 
Thomas Collier as chairman. 

EVERETT. Sixteen pupils from the 
Freeport (Me.) high school have been 
visiting the schools here with their mas- 
ter, W. O. Hersey, for the study of local 
history. Over one hundred attended 
the last session of the evening school 


HOW’S THIS! 

We offer One Hundred Dollars reward 
for any case of catarrh that cannot be 
cured by Hall’s Catarrh Cure. 

F. J. CHENEY & CO., Toledo, O. 

We, the undersigned, have known F. J. 
Cheney for the last fifteen years, and be- 
lieve him perfectly honorable in all busi 
ness transacticns, and financially able te 
carry out any obligations made by their 
firm. 

West & 
Foledo, QO. 


Truax, Wholesale Druggists 
Walding, Kinnan, & Marvin, 


Wholesale Druggists, Toledo, O. 

Hall's Catarrh Cure is taken internally, 
acting directly upon the blood and mucous 
surfaces of the system. Testimonials sent 
free. Price, 75 cents per bottle. Sold by 
ill druggists. 

Hall’s Family Pills are the best 
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here. This is a large proportion of the 
entire enrollment, and ~@.creditable 
showing for evening work. 

SALEM. The school board are discuss- 
ing the desirableness of abolishing the 
kindergartens and industrial school, on 
the ground that the city is not receiving 
value for the money expended. The 
board asks for an annual appropriation of 
$11,700, or about $10,000 more than last 
year. 

WEST BRIDGEWATER. The tax- 
gatherers seem to be working their new- 
born zeal for the taxation of college prop- 
erty not only in Connecticut and Rhode 
Island, but especially in Massachusetts. 
Williams, Amherst, and Harvard have 
been assailed, and now the town assessors 
have taxed Howard Seminary, and it is 
stated that, as a consequence, the trustees 
have decided to close the seminary. Yet, 
it has supplied, free to the town, all the 
high school advantages it possessed. 


RHODE ISLAND. 

PROVIDENCE. The catalogue of 
Brown University shows the total number 
of students in the institution to be 860. 
The strong interest which is felt in the 
future of the university is indicated by the 
action of the alumni at their twenty-fifth 
annual meeting in Boston, proposing to 
raise $2,000,000 fund for extending and 
broadening the usefulness of the college. 


CONNECTICUT. 


NORWICH. Professor J. H. Niemeyer 
of the Yale art school lectured before the 
Norwich Art Students’ Association on 
March 12 on Veronese C, Tintoretto, in the 
series of lectures on Venetian Painting. 

SOUTH MANCHESTER. Miss Mary 
A. Spear, the well-known specialist on 
geography, died here on March 4. She 
was a teacher in Colonel Parker’s school 
in Chicago, but came east on account of 
ill health, taking the appointment of as- 
sistant supervisor of model schools in 
South Manchester. 

HARTFORD.—Charles H. Keyes. of 
Holyoke. Mass., lectured on ‘‘Tests of 
True Teaching,’ in the second north 
school on March 12. 

GREENWICH. The Greenwich school, 
donated by Henry O. Havemeyer, has been 
placed on the list of preparatory schools 
by the Amherst Colllege faculty. This 
will permit students of the Greenwich 
school to enter that college upon receiv- 
ing a certificate from the principal. 

Myron T. Scudder, the new principal of 
the New Haven high school, proposes sev- 
eral departures in the general plans and 
purposes of the school. He has issued an 
elaborate series of questions on what the 
commercial course in the high school 
ought to be. 


MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 
NEW YORK. 
BROOKLYN. The Brooklyn Teachers’ 
Association, Dr. Walter B Gunnison, 
president, as announced in bulletin No. 
29, held meetings in the afternoon of five 
days, beginning March 7, at which the 
practical questions connected with their 

school work was discussed. 

NEW YORK. Columbia Universit 
has accepted a property valued at $1,100,- 
000, having a frontage of 125 feet on 
Broadway, and extending to Mercer street. 
The gift will be known as the “Gaillard- 
Loubat Library endowment fund.’ The 
donor is Joseph F. Loubat.——At the 
eighty-third regular monthly meeting of 
the Schoolmasters’ Association of New 
York and vicinity, held March 12, Hon. 
Frank A. Hill, Ph.D., secretary of the 
Massachusetts state board of education, 
delivered an address on “Teachers for the 
Times.”——One of the saddest events in 
connection with the school life of the city 
is the disappearance of Henry P. O'Neill 
of grammar school No. 1 last May. He is 
fifty-five years old, and was one of the 
brightest schoolmasters in the city. His 
brother Hugh is principal of school 113, 
and his sister Rose of school 23. They 
have heard nothing of him directly since 
November, and he has not reported to his 
schools for duty since last May. There 
was nothing left for the authorities to do 
but to suspend him. Mr. O’Neill met with 
an accident on his way to school in May, 
and the feeling is very general that he 
should have been continued on half pay. 
He is a bachelor, and of a highly sensitive 
nature. He is undoubtedly suffering 
from nervous prostration, from which he 


For the New Englander the three most 
interesting cities of the East are New 
York, Philadelphia, and Washington. 
They are all covered by the Fitchburg 
Railroad Tour of April 1st, and the rate, 
including all personal expenses, is only 
$25.00. J. R. Watson, General Passenger 
Agent, or any agent will give you fuil 
particulars, 


might have recovered with good treatment 
from the board.——The finance commit- 
tee and board of education have finally 
come to an understanding which will se- 
cure to the school teachers prompt pay- 
ment of their salaries in the immediate 
future. 

David Eugene Smith, Ph.D., a graduate 
of Syracuse University, has been chosen 
principal of Brockport normal school. 

NEW JERSEY. 

PRINCETON. The Princeton-Yale de- 
bate will be held March 25, and Professors 
W. L. Wilson of Washington and Lee 
College, J. F. Jameson of Brown Univer- 
sity, and Everett P. Wheeler of New York 
City will be the judges. Ex-President 
Cleveland will preside-——Rev. Paul V. 
Dyke of Northampton, Mass., has been 
elected professor of history in the univer- 
sity, and J. P. Haskins assistant professor 
of German. 

NEW ORANGE. The _ trustees. of 
Upsala College, a Lutheran institution, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., have decided to remove 
the college to New Orange, where $60,000 
worth of land and $100,000 endowment 
are offered on condition of the change. 


CENTRAL STATES. 
OHIO. 

HIRAM. Ever since our martyred 
President Garfield here rang the old col- 
lege bell and made fires for the institution, 
Hiram College has had a liberal attend- 
ance of self-supporting students. At least 
one-third of all now in the college are 
paying their own way. 

MARIETTA. The senior class in the 
college has voted to omit the usual com- 
mencement orations this year, and to 
elect an orator for the occasion. Dr. 
Frank A. Bush of Alameda, Col., will de- 
liver the alumni oration. 


ILLINOIS. 

CHICAGO. The school board has 
granted the increase to the grade teachers’ 
salaries asked for, though not all at once, 
as they desired. They are to be given $75 
during 1898 and $50 a year thereafter until 
the $1,000 limit is reached. As matters 
now stand, in three years all grammar 
and primary teachers will be receiving 
$1.000 and the differences in salary be- 
tween these two grades of teachers will be 
wiped out. The cost to the city for 1898 
additional will be about $145,000. The 
third annual meeting of the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary 
schools will be held in the banqueting hall 
of the Auditorium hotel, in this city, April 
1 and 2, 1898.——-Professor Caldwell of 
Northwestern University has been pelted 
with snowballs nearly every morning as 
he passed Haven _ school. Recently 
he gave chase to the leader of the 
boys, captured him, and stuffed snow 
down the lad’s back until he begged for 
merey and promised to pelt the professor 
no more.-—-—The staff of civil service ex- 
aminers, consisting of forty-nine women 
and three men clerks employed to con- 
duct the examination of applicants for 
positions under the merit system, were 
themselves put to the ordeal of being ex- 
imined. The test was conducted by 
President Winston of the civil-service 
commission.—It has been voted to build a 


GAZE’S TOURS 


54th YEAR 


U 40 HIGH-CLASS TOURS 

TO 
FR EUROPE 
O Italy, Switzerland, Aust ria, Germany, 


Rhine, Holland, France, England, and Scot- 
land. Under personal escort. ALL EXPEN- 
ses included, 
$285 to $775, according to Tour. 
SPECIAL ToUR to Norway and Russia 
in June. Descriptive Programmes on ap- 
plication. 
Reference, by permission, Mr. A. E. Winship, 
Editor Journal of Education. 
Independent Travel Tickets issued for any 
desired tour in EUROPI 
Steamship Tickets for any line. Choice berths 
se ‘ured both ways. Reliable information and est! 


WH EAVES, Agt. H. Gaze & Sons, Ltd. 


201 Washington St., Bos‘on, Mass. 


A Popular Trip to Europe. 

4 party is forming to visit Italy, Sw itzerland, the 
Rhine, Holland. and England 
Sosto d Prof. Bacon of ale alreg 
io ned. yele tour to entral Europe. Mod 
erate prices. Address H. W. DUNNING, Ph.D., 76 W. D., 
Yale University. New Haven, Conn. 


Vacation Trip to Europe. 


Specially planned for TEACHERS. Fine accom- 
modations; terms reasonable; seventeenth season. 
Address Prof. H. B. RicHARDSON, Amherst College, 


Ainherst, Mass. 


1 RITING to our advertisers, please 
iden the “ Journal of Education.” 


22-room schoolhouse on Oakley avenue 
near Potomac; a 22-room building on 
Edgeworth avenue near Follansbee; a 12- 
room addition to the Prescott school, and 
an 8-room addition to the Elsdon school. 
Lake View is now sure to have a $94,000 
addition to the high school building.—— 
The Chicago Teachers’ Club has reduced 
its membership fee to $1.00 a year and 
requires tickets for admission. Single ad- 
missions, ten cents. Jennie Goldman is 
president.——The Institute of Education 
has had a busy winter. Hardly a Satur- 
day passes without some important meet- 
ing.—At the George Howland Club din- 
ner, held at the Palmer house recently, a 
lively discussion on practical school ques- 
tions was engaged in, but no decisions 
were reached. There were fifty-seven 
women striving to get a clear and sensible 
conclusion, and sixty-five men who warred 
and wrestled to no effect and finally 
adjourned. 

PEORIA. The Peoria County Annual 
Teachers’ Institute will be held in this city 
March 28 to April 1, inclusive. This is to 
be a school of pedagogy, with an able 
corps of instructors, 


MINNESOTA. 

MINNEAPOLIS. The Minneapolis 
schools will be closed the first of May, 
which means a fifteen per cent. reduction 
in the salary of all teachers. It is 
thought that this will bring matters 
around right hereafter. There is a differ- 
ence of opinion, however, regarding this. 
It is thought that there will be a loss of 
several of the best teachers of the city, 
who can ill afford such a reduction in their 
salary. The teachers have aroused them- 
selves after the Chicago fashion, and the 
city is likely to be greatly awakened over 
this question between now and May. A\l- 
ready they have succeeded in carrying the 
schools forward from March to May, and 
the end is not yet. 


MICHIGAN. 
State Editor, E. L. BRIGGS, Coldwater. 

Professor Hamilton King was given a 
hearty reception by the citizens of Olivet, 
as well as the faculty and students in the 
college, just prior to his departure for 
Siam to assume the duties of United 
States minister there. 

Circulars are out announcing the sum- 
mer session of the state normal school at 
Ypsilanti. This session will continue 
from June 27 to August 5, and the work 
will be conducted by the regular profes- 
sors and instructors chosen by the faculty. 
A variety of courses, academic and peda- 
gogical, will be offered. 

At the meeting of the Michigan School- 
masters’ Club at Ann Arbor, George B. 
Aiton, state inspector of high schools for 
Minnesota, will give an address upon 


The Successful Remedy for 
NASAL CATARRH 


must be non-irritating, easy of application, and 
one that will by its own action reach the in- 
flamed and diseased surfaces. 

ELY’S CREAM BALM combines the impor- 
tant requisites of quick action and specific cura- 
tive powers with perfect safety to the patient. 
This agreeable remedy has mastered catarrh as 
nothing else has, and both physicians and pa- 
tients freely concede this tact. All druggists 
cheerfully acknowledge that in it the acme of 
Pharmaceutical skill has been reached. The 
most distressing symptums quickly yield to it. 
In acute cases the Balm imparts almust instant 
relief. 


By Absorption. 


Catarrhal sufferers should remember that 
Ely’s Cream Balm is the only catarrh remedy 
which is quickly and thoroughly absorbed by 
the diseased membrane. It does not dry up 
the secretions, but changes them to a limpid 
and odorless condition, and finally to a natural 
and healthy character, 

The Balm can be found at any drug store ; 
or by sending 50 cents to Ely Brothers, 56 
Warren St., New York, it will be mailed. 

Full directions with each package. 

Cream Balm opens and cleanses the nasal 
passages, allays inflammation, thereby stopping 
pains in the head, heals and protects the mem- 
brane, and restores the senses of taste and 
smell. The Balm is applied directly into the 
nostrils. 


“Principles Underlying the Making of 
Courses for Secondary Schools.” Inter- 
esting programmes are also prepared for 
classical, mathematical, modern language, 
historical and English sections. 

Professor David E. Smith, who for sev- 
eral years has been at the head of the de- 
partment of mathematics at the state nor- 
mal school, has been elected principal of 
the normal school at Brockport, N. Y. 
Professor Smith has won for himself an 
enviable reputation in the state. 

Rey. Kendall Brooks, D. D., died at his 
home in Alma, Mich., in February. He 
has been a prominent figure in church and 
educational work in the state for many 
years. For nineteen years he was presi- 
dent of Kalamazoo College. 

The Michigan Schoolmasters’ Club, the 
Classical Conference, and the Michigan 
Academy of Science will hold their spring 
meetings March 31, April 1 and 2. This 
conference is held under the auspices of 
the Committee of Twelve of the American 
Philological Association, and it will be at- 
tended by scholars of distinction from 
other states. 


Brown's Broncniat Trocues” are of great 
service in subduing Hoarseness and Coughs. 
Sold only in boxes. Avoid imitations. 


ScHOOL EpucaTion Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 


Skyward and Back 


NJ By Lucy M. Robinson 

i! Stortes of Natural Phenomena, charmingly told for advanced first, and 
beginning second grade pupils. 


Endorsements ... . 
il ( ) Newark, N. J., Jan. 14, 1898. 


Please supply the Board of Education with 
4 151 copies of Siyward and Bak. (Second order) 
R. D. ARGUE, Secy. 
Yonkers, N. Y,, Jan. 17. 1898. 
ScuHoot Epucation Co., Minneapolis, Minn 
Please send at once and bill to our board, 
same prices as before, 460 copies of Skyward and 
id Back. BOARD OF EDUCATION, 
Zz. R. Secy. 
NY Especially dol like Skyward and Back. Itis %, 
a combination of truth and poetry ina form that 
4 children can understand and enjoy. — MARY F. 
“4 HALL, Supervisor of Primary Work, Milwaukee. i) 
y Skyward and Back met with an enthusiastic de 
*) reception from the children. It is in such close “y 
NY ~ sympathy with child nature that it can not fail to iM 
A delight them.—MARY STARR WALL, Minne- 
2 apolis. 
NY ; Miss Robinson’s little book, Skyward and i! 
» 2 Back. is a decided addition tothe reading matter “y 
NU of first and second grades, I have carefully used 
4 2 it in my school and find that the little folks are /\ 
$ delighted with it. Itsolvesthe problem of teich- 
4 ing the “‘long words’’—and the methods which 
NJ $ must naturally follow the use of the book will f 
2 greatly improve general expression —J. C. BRY- ay 
ANT, Principal Humboldt School, St. Paul. 
N I have read Skyward and Back through with 
b 3 great pleasure and can commend it highly for \ 
$ supplementary use. Itiscorrect and pleasingin 
A style and poetical in subject and treatment and 
/ $ ought to help teachers and children.—_C. B. GIL- () 
b 4 BERT, Supt. of Schools, Newark, N. J. i) 
Y The stories in this book were all used in the schoolroom before pub- i) 
~ lication and selected because they were the favorites with the children. i\ 
4 Prettily Mlustrated. Boundin Cloth. pp. 102. By Mail, 3oc. i\ 
“yf Liberal discount for introduction and in quantities. i\ 
SCHOOL EDUCATION COMPANY 
26 Washington Avenue South, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 
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THE MAGAZINES. 

—‘Municipal Art in Italy” is one of the 
important articles in the March New Eng: 
iand Magazine, by Allen French. The 
many beautiful illustrations of Italian 
public buildings, frescoes, and the like add 
much to the value of the article. It is a 
notable contribution to the effort for a 


more beautiful public life. Wheaton 
is treated 


Seminary of Norton, Mass., 
by Rev. George’ H. Hubbard. Dr. 


Henry Boynton’s article on Woodstock 
will be appreciated by lovers of that beau- 
tiful old Vermont town. The fine illus- 
trations well supplement the author's text. 
Rev. Francis E. Clark’s paper on ‘““New 
England in India” tells of the noble work 
accomplished by many New England men 
and women in the mission fields of India. 
Another article showing New England 
missionary influences is “The American 
College for Girls at Constantinople,” by 
Emma Paddock Telford. This college 
was incorporated by the commonwealth of 
Massachusetts in 1890. These articles are 
both admirably illustrated. Richard Webb 
contributes an article on William Pitt Fes- 
senden’s public career, and a portrait of 
Fessenden forms the frontispiece of the 
number. Joseph Lee has a paper entitled 
“Expensive Living, the Blight on 
America.’ ‘The paper is a ringing tract 
for the times. A brief survey of 
the life and works of Alfred Ord- 
way, a New’ England artist,’ by 
Leila Woodman Usher, is accompanied by 
portraits of the artist and charming re- 
productions of some of his characteristic 
paintings. There is an article by Louis 
H. Gibson on “Architecture and the Peo- 
ple.” Two good short stories appear in 
this number, and several poems. The 
Editor’s Table is devoted to the subject of 
American historical painting. Price, $3.00 
a year; single copy, 25 cents. Boston: 
Warren F. Kellogg, Publisher. 


—The New World for March opens the 
seventh year of this able review with this 


strong and varied table of contents: 
“Truth and How We Know It,” by Charles 
F. Dole; “Two Famous Maxims of 
Greece,” by Paul E. More; ‘Christian 
Missions in India,’ by J. T. Sunderland; 
“A Satyr Aspires,’’ by Henry C. Greene, 
“The Place of Prophecy in Christianity,” 
by F. C. Conybeare; “Henry George and 
His Economie System,” by W. A. Scott: 
“Philosophy as Affected by Nationality,” 
by Frank Sewall; ‘‘The Protestant Fac- 
ulty of Theology of the University of 
Paris,” by G. Bonet-Maury; “Esther as 
Babylonian Goddess,” by C. H. Toy 
Fifty pages of careful book reviews follow. 
Its reviews have been from the first one of 
the strongest points of the New World. 
Price, $3.00 per year; 75 cents per number. 
Houghton, Mifilin, & Co., 4 Park street, 
Boston. 


The contents of the March issue of 
Woman’s Home Companion are character- 
ized by a brightness thoroughly in keepinz 
with the artistic cover-page, foretelling 
the coming of spring. Among the attrac- 
tive feature articles are Olive MeGregor’s 
account of the handiwork of ‘‘The Indian 
Women of Alaska,” and the description of 
“Zuniland Customs,” by Edward Page 
Gaston; “The Genius of Aspiration,’ by 
Florence Hull Winterburn; and “A Waste 
of Edueation,” by Brand Bunner Huddle- 
ston. The fiction is a refreshing departure 
from the commonplace and hackneyed. 
Josiah Allen’s Wife contributes a charac- 
teristic story, “A Strange Episode.’ The 
conelusion of Octave Thanet’s serial, ‘A 
Slave to Duty,” sustains the power of the 
opening chapters, and is a strong study of 
the obligations of life. Published by 
Mast, Crowell, & Kirkpatrick, Springfield, 
O.; fifty cents a year. 


The American Monthly Review of Re- 
views for March has for special features 
illustrated article on “The 
Rush to the Klondike,” by Sam Stone 
Bush; a_ series of interviews with M. 
Drumont, Dr. Nordau, and M. Zola, re- 
ported by V. Gribayedoff and Robert H. 
Sherard, on the anti-Jewish crusade in 
Paris and the Dreyfus case, with Zola’s 
comments on his trial; an important 
paper on “The Prevention of Lynch-Law 
Epidemics,” by the Rev. Dr. Edward L. 
Pell of Richmond, Va.; and an account of 
the St. Louis election schools by W. F., 


a very fully 


The delightful winter resorts of the 
South—Asheville, N. C., Aiken, §. Cys 
Augusta, Ga., and those in Florida—are all 
reached by the Southern railway. Per- 
fect service in connection with colonial 
and federal expresses. 

Boston office, 238 Washington street. 


entitled Progress of ‘the World,’’ the 
De Lome incident, the Maine disaster, and 
the doings of congress, together with the 
foreign affairs of the month, are exhaust- 
ively discussed. Price, 2.50; single 
copy, 25 cents. New York: Astor place. 


— Outing for March opens with “The Fox 
Terrier,” a finely illustrated article by Ed. 
W. Sandys. The author ranks the intelli- 
gent, nimble terrier as one of the most de- 
sirable of canine companions. Other not- 
able features of an excellent number are: 
“(funting the Fur Seal,” by W. G. Emery; 
“The Southern Yacht Club of New 
Orleans,” by Lorillard D. Sampsell; “A 
Naturalist in Nicaragua,” by J. Crawford; 
“A Week with the Singhalese,”’ by E. M. 
Allaire; and “The Fitting Out of a 
Yacht,” by A. J. Kenealy. 


—The March number of the Atlantic 
Monthly has able contributions by Ed- 


For the Fitchburg Railroad Washington 
Tour of April 1st special Wagner Sleeping 
cars will leave New York on the return 
journey April 7, 8, and 9. This is for 
those desiring to stop over, and there will 
be no additional charge. $25.00 covers 
this service as well as all other expenses. 


win L. Godkin, J. N. Larned, Hon. Fran- 
cis CC. Lowell, J. Irving Manatt, K. 
Mitsukuri, Gilbert Parker, Henry D. Sedg- 
wick, Jr., F. Hopkinson Smith, Kate 
Douglas Wiggin, and others. Short sto- 
ries of Harry Stillwell Edwards, author of 
“The Two Runaways,” Miss Harriet L. 
Bradley, and other favorite writers will 
appear in the various numbers of the At- 
lantic during the present year. Price, 
$4.00 a year; single copies, 35 cents. 
Boston: Houghton, Mifflin, & Co. 
MAGAZINES RECEIVED, 

The Bookman tor March; terms, $2.00 a year. 
New York. 

The Treasury for March; terms, $2.50 a year. 
New York: E. 8. Treat & Co. 

The Homiletic Review for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. New York. 

The Century Magazine for March; terms, $4.00 
a year. New York. 

Outing tor March; terms, $3.00 a year. 
York. 

The American Journal of Sociology tor March; 
terms, $2.00a year. Chicago. 

The Forum for March; terms, 
New York. ; 

The School Review tor March; terms, $1.50 a 
year. Chicago. 

Annals of the American Academy of Political and 
Social Science for March; terms, $6.00 a year. 
Philadelphia. 

The American Kitchen 
terms, $1.00 a year. Boston. 

The New World for March; terms, $3.00 a 
year. Boston. 

Svecess tor March; terms, $1.00% year. New York, 


New 


$3.00 a year. 


Magazine for March; 


THE STORY OF TH E NATIONS. 

It is some year's since, with the publica- 
tion of the twenty-first volume, the Story 
of the Nations Series attained its 
majority. The list of histories issued in 
this series now comprises the titles of 
some fifty works in readiness, irrespec- 
tive of the group in press and in prepara- 
tion. In connection with the increasing 
demand for the series as a set, it has 
seemed desirable to prepare for it a style 
of cover somewhat better suited to the re- 
quirements of the library. The volumes 
hereafter to be issued in the series and the 
further supplies of the volumes previously 
published will be, as far as issued in the 
cloth style, put up in the new cover. 

Customers who prefer to keep their se's 
uniform in the original style of binding 
can, however, still be supplied with the 
later issues in this original style. 

The half-leather style will be retained as 
heretefore. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 27-29 
West Twenty-third street, New York. 


Asheville, N. C., Aiken, S. C., Augusta, 
Ga. These delightful resorts are reached 
by the Southern railway. Perfect service 
in connection with Colonial and Federal! 
expresses. Boston office, 228 Washington 
street. 


take Audubon with 


TIVE, EVEN TO 


I. All 
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and vivid; and the fact 
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me on my walks, as the 


are grouped 
color, in the belief that a bird’s coloring is the 
first and often the only characteristic noticed, ¥. 

II. The descriptions are untechnieal, clear 
that 


supplementary chapter tells which 
ps preferences for certain 
localities, and where to look for others. 


Great 


Bird Day 


Offer. 


Text by Neltje Blanchan. 


This superb book, the retail price of which is $2.00, will for 
a limited time only be given absolutely free to any present sub- 
soriber to the * Journal of Education’? who will senda us only 


ONE NEW prepaid subscription to the .Journal at $2.50 a year. 


John Burroughs, the highest authority on this subject, who has also read and annotated the 


birds I had access to a 


reader may this 


colored plates as helpful as those of Audubon or Wilson.” 


THIS BOOK MAKES THE IDENTIFICATION OF OUR BIRDS SIMPLE AND POSI- 
THE UNINITIATED, THROUGH CERTAIN UNIQUE FEATURES. 


according to IV. 


Mr. Jonn Bur-!| VI. 


index. 


popular book. 


OUR OFFERS: 


1. A copy of Bird Neighbors given absolutely free to any subscriber of this paper who will 
send us only ONE NEW subscriber to the Journal of Education, price $2.50 a year. 

2. The Journal of Education one year, $2.50, and “ Bird Neighbors,” $2.00, both for $3.75. 
This offer applies to new subscriptions and renewals alike. 

In every case the book will be sent express or postage prepaid. 


New England Publishing Company, 


3 Somerset Street, Boston, Mass. 


BIRD 


With 50 superb full-page pictures in 
color. Many of them life size. 


Introduction by John Burroughs. 
Octavo, 350 pages, $2.00. 


copy of Audubon, which greatly 


volume, and he will find these 


A second supplementary chapter deals 
with family traits and characteristics. 

By still another classification. the birds 
are grouped according to their season. 

All the popular names by which a bird is 
| ar names by a bird is 
RouGHS has read and annotated the book vouches | known are given both in the descriptions and the 


lhe fifty colored plates are the most beautiful 
and accurate ever given it. a moderate priced and 
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Some New Books. 


Title. Author. Publisher. Price 
COOGEE, Martin [Tr.} Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $1.50 
What Is Good Music.  Honderson. 1.00 

Hamilton. 46 as 10 


Little Journeys.... “ ‘ 
Fords, Howard. & Hulbert, N.Y. .75 


Teachers’ 


Agencies. 


ABOUT selling watches we learned considerable some time ago, when Dennis Valentine was the leading jew- 
‘ : eller of Syracuse. He started to wait on us, but grew nervous over the actions of a new clerk ai the 
next counter, who was trying to sella watch. “This seems a good watch,” said the customer; “J particularly like 


the ongteving on the case.” 
he too 

Arabic figures,” and the clerk took them out. 
came another; * 


pi if itis engraving you are looking for,” said the clerk, here is a fin- case;” and 
out another.—* Yes,” said the customer, * but | prefer Arabic figures on the face.’’—** O, here are three with 
** But these seem too heavy.” — * Here is a very light watch:” out 
and here is one you would never notice in your pocket.” So the clerk was going on, every sug- 


much do you want to pay fora watch’ — “ Seventy-five 
IN \ cidedly so; the hunting-face is going out of date. 
i Now, there is the best open-face watch for 875 


We know the makers, have sold scores of them, and guarantee it to give satisfaction ”’ 


I don’t know but 


“Here it is: a Patek-Philippe, sent over to Phila 


light, neat, a perfect timekeeper, the best watch to be-had for that 


took the watch, and have carried it ever since. If he did 


If you come, we will furnish you teachers with as much promptitude and W ATCH ES 
4 4 


The Man Who Outlived Himself. Tourgee. gestion of the customer bringir ut tw three matches COV 
Rational Home Nissen, Richard G. Badger & Co., Boston. 1.00 | the customer was every farther trem. 
Reflections on the Formation and the Distribution entine asked; and going to the customer he asked. “Ho . 
rhe Macmillan Co.. N. Y. .75 | dollars.” —**Do you prefer hunting or open-face?”’ SE 
> on 4 neater case than that; you won’t get tired of it so soon. e consider it a choice pattern,” — 
& Dr. W 1.25 | you are right; I betieve I'll take it.” The money was paid over, and Mr. Valentine was back inside of five minutes. 
mocracy anc ay tee oughton, Mifflin. & o., Boston. .15 That wretched new clerk of mine would have lost me a customer in five minutes more,” he said. ‘ Now tell me 
Harper & Bros., N. Y. 2.50 zone — best wateh you can give me for 8150.” 
e Awakening of a Nation................ sumimis. 2.50 | delphia for their exhibit at the Centennial 
OF GEO 1.50 | price, and good enough at any price.” We knew him, and 
Wells. 1.50 | know watches better than we did, we should not have gone tohim. If we don’t know teachers better than you 
Stepping Stones to Literature. A Reader for the certainty a6 Mr. Valentine sold. 
Arnold & Gilbert. Silver, Burdett, & Co ,N. Y. THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY....... 
Applied Physiology for Advanced Grades............ Overton. American Book Co., N. Y. 80 


FLOWER SEEDS FREE—A LIBERAL 
OFFER! 


PUBLISHERS’ NOTES. 


TEACHERS’ COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION 1°! Axaiteriom 


Established in 1884. 


Positions filled, 3,700: Seeks Teachers who are 


ambitious for advancement rather than those without positions. 


Eastern Branch: 494 Ashland Ave., Buffalo, N. Y. 


Pictures for schoolrooms are now in 
great demand, and to all those who are 
looking for something really good at a 
moderate price the advertisement of the 
Prang Educational company in another 
column will be of especial interest. New 
subjects are being constantly added to the 
lists, which now include over 150 choice 
subjects. 


All of our readers who are interested in 
flowers, and have a place in which to cul- 
tivate them, should accept the liberal offer 
of S. H. Moore & Co., 23 City Hall place, 
New York, who agree to send their charm- 
ing magazine, the Ladies’ World, on trial 
six months for only twenty cents, and 306 
varieties of Choice Flower Seeds free with 
every subscription. See their advertise- 
ment on another page of this issue. 


The railroad news published in the Chi- 
cago Times-Herald is one of the many 
strong features of that paper. Whether 
concerned with stocks and bonds or the 
actual operation of a railroad, the inter- 
ested reader finds fresh and full details in 
each department. Prompt reports of re- 
organizations, earnings, dividends, new 
mileage, tariffs, ete., are given, and the 


NEW YORK, WASHINGTON, PHILA- 
DELPHIA. 

Seven-day Pennsylvania railroad per- 
sonally-conducted tour by special train of 
Wagner palace cars April 1. All ex- 
penses, $25. Special Wagner palace cars 
from New York on April 7, 8, and 9 with- 


Che Albert & Clark Teachers’ 


THIRTEENTH YEAR. 
The largest Agency in the West. 


gency 


| PULLMAN BUILDING, CHICAGO. 
| Branch Ofice: Des Moines, Iowa. 


MERICAN : : 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Introduces to Colleges, 
Schools, and Families 


and FOREICN  auperior Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Governesses, for 
every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on or address 


Mrs. M. J. Youna-Futton, . 


. 23 Union Square, New York. 


The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies 


EVERETT O. FISK 


& CO., Proprietors. 


Send to any of the following addresses for Agency Manual, Free: 


4 Ashburton Boston. 
378 Wabash Ave., Chicago. 
730 Cooper Bidg., Denver. 


156 Fifth Ave., New York. 
King St.. West, Toronto. 
825 Market St., San Francisco. 


1242 Twelfth St., Washington. 
414 Century Bldg., Minneapolis. 
525 Stimson Block, Los Angeles. 


general railroad news covering the entire 
country is presented in a style unap- 
proached by any other newspaper. 


out additional expense for those desiring 
to remain longer in Washington or stop 
over in New York. Itinerary of D. N. 
Bell, tourist agent, 205 Washington street, 
Boston. 
TEACHERS’ TOUR T0 WASHINGTON. —— 

Few short journeys are more interesting 
or of greater benefit than a trip to Phila- 
delphia and Washington; and these trips 
have reached their most practical and at- 
tractive form in the seven-day personally- 
conducted tours of the Pennsylvania rail- 
road. Besides the absolute freedom from 
care, and the general comfort and conven- 
ience afforded, an extended experience and 
familiarity with the cities enable the ——— ——_———— 
tourist agents of this company to visit the “You don’t find me taking up with any 
various points of interest at the most Op- | of these isms,” said the large man who 
portune moments, thus insuring an | wa, rather red in tone. “Except,” ven- 
economy of time not otherwise attaiuable. tured the slender man with indications of 

On April 1, a special train of W agner | 4 soured disposition, ‘‘perhaps,’’ alcohol- 
palace sleeping cars will leave Boston, via ism.”—-Cincinnati Enquirer. 
Fitchburg railroad, stopping en route at 
the principal stations. The rate of $25.00 
from any station on the Fitchburg rail- 
road includes all necessary expenses dur- 
ing the entire time absent. 

Detailed itinerary of D. N. Bell, tourist 
agent, 205 Washington street, Boston. 


from present indications three special 
trains of Wagner Palace Sleeping cars 
will be necessary to care for the Fitch- 
burg Railroad Washington Tour of April 
Ist. The demand for accommodations is 
unprecedented, an indication that good 
things are appreciated. J. R. Watson, 
General Passenger Agent, or any agent of 
the Company will give full information. 


Mrs. Winslow’s “Soothing Syrup” has 
been used over Fifty Years by mothers for 
their children while Teething, with per- 
fect success. It soothes the child, softens 
the guins, allays all Pains, cures Wind 
Colic, regulates the bowels, and is the best 
remedy for Diarrhoea, whether arising 
from teething or other causes, and is for 
sale by Druggists in every part of the 


At the End of Your Journey you will find 
$ it a great convenience to go right over to world. 
The GRAND UNION HOTEL low’s Soothing Syrup. ‘Twenty-five cents 


Fourth Ave. 4ist and 42d Sts.. a bottle. 

Upposite Grand Central Depot, NEW YURK. _ - 
d theatres. 

te All readers of the Journal should use 


to and from 42d St. Depot tree 
Rooms, $1.00 per Day and Upwards. Ivory Soap. It is pure and white. See 
4222222246 242248 advertisement on second cover page. 


Winship 
Teachers’ 
Agency, 


3 Somerset St., Boston, Mass. 


Topeka, Kan.: H. C. FELLOW. 
Akron, Ohio: Miss R. B. FINDLEY. 


Positions filled in every part of 
the country. 


We want Teachers 


OF ALL GRADES. 
Send for registration blanks and circulars. 


W. F. JARVIS, Manacer. 


The success of this agency in the West has caused us to open another oftice 


for the better accommodation of our members. We have been very fortunate in 


perfecting arrangements with Miss Rena B. Finpvey, of Akron, Ohio, who will 
Miss Findley has had long experience among 


have charge of our office there. 
Her knowledge of 


educators and in the management of a Teachers Agency. é 
school affairs and her personal acquaintance with school officials admirably fit 


her for this work. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


The Colorado 
Teachers’ Agency. 


our members secured positions last year. i ) 
New Orleans, Philadelphia, and Atlanta. Form free. 


ig A. SCOTT & CO., Props., 2A 
HE | i con St., Boston, and 169 Wabash 
Ave., Chicago, Send for Agency Manual. 


The PRATT TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


70 Fifth Ave., New York 
WM. O. PRATT, Manager 


We recommend competent teachers to School Boards. 
We assist teachers to desirable positions. 


Inquire into our method, satisfy yourself of our 
reliability, and then join us. te 


FRED DICK, Manager, Denver, Colo. 


SYRACUSE 'THACHEBKRS’ AGENCY. 


NOAH LEONARD, A-M., Manager, 


37 The Hier, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 


rimary (lst, 2d, 3d, ith grade) ; Grammar (5th, 6th, 7th, 8th 


y a — Kindergarten; 
Wanted, Teachers — grade); Principals (Ward, Village, District, High 
School) ; Special, of Drawing, Music, Penmanship, Commercial Branches, Manual 
Paesical Culture, Stenography. Our faithful services guarantees satisfaction. 


Training, 


PENNSYLVANIA EDUCATIONAL BUREAU ° 


Oldest Agency west of the Hudson, Operates both locally and nationally. Wewanta 
large number of college graduates and other live, wide-awake men and women of 
good qualifications and successful experience, Send for our new Manual. 


sylvania and other States. 


Four teen years experience, Address 


\ Y with successful experience or special preparation for teaching wanted 
for first-class positions, Write for information concerning the National 
Educational Bureau, and learn what we are doing for teachers in Penn- 


R. L. MYERS & CO., 122 and 124 Market St., HARRISBURG, PENNSYLVANIA. 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Suppites Schools of all grades with 
competent Teachers. 


HARLAN P. FRENCH, Manager. 


Correspondence with school officers and teachers is invited. 


Assists Teachers in obtaining 
Positions, 


24 State St., Albany, N.Y. 


on salaries for locating our members. 


We charge no commission 


Life membership and duplicate registration tor one fee. 


Be sure and ask for Mrs. Wins- WwW To fill positions in public or private Schools, Colleges, or Univer- 
TEACHERS AN TED sities inevery State in the Union. ; 


We want 100 teachers immediately who can fill emergency vacancies on short notice. 95 per cent. of 


We are represented in New York, San Francisco, Boston, Denver, 


Address 


H. H. HOPKINS & CO., Chicago, I11., or Hancock, Md. 


CHERMERHORN’S Teachers’ Agency 
Oldest and best known tn VU. S. 
Established 1855. 

3 East 14th St., New York. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
OF RELIABLE 
American and Foreign Teachers, Professors, ano 
Musicians, of both sexes, for Universities. Colleges 
Schools, Families, and Churches. Circulars of choice 
schools carefully recommended to parents. Selling 

and renting vf school property. 


tablished 1880. 
E. MIRIAM COYRIERE, 


150 Firra AVENUE (corner of ‘Twentieth St.), 


w NEW YORK Cl 


WANTED, 

To correspond with teacbers and employers. Have 

tilled vacancies in 17 States. Operate in every State. | 
ROBERTSON’S TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 

H. N. ROBERTSON, Prop. Box 203, Memphis, Tenn. 


GO TO KELLOGG’S. 


Supt. MAXSson of Plainfield, N. J., formerly a New 
England Supt., says that when he wants teachers, 
*Linvariably go to Kellogg’s.” 

Last summer, at three different times, in compe- 
tition with other Bureaus, our recommendea candi- 
dates were elected at Plainfield for Drawing, Com- 
mercial, and Sciences; total, $2,750. 

Bureau established | H. 8. KELLOGG, Manager, 
nine years ago on the 61 East Ninth St., 

¥. CITY. 


recommendation plan. I 
The TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 
OF BOSTON, 258 Washington St., 


Recommends superior teachers, Our recommend- 
ations have weight with school officials. 


4 ME TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


EDMANDS, Mer. Tel. 3450, 
From letter written Manager by Sec. of Mass. Board 


J. 
364 B Washington St., BOSTON, 


lof Education: “ You are entitied to the confidence of oth- 


FRANK A, HILI 


ers as you have mine. 
HEN WRITING toour advertisers, please 
mention the “ Journal of Education.” 


Teachers Wante AMERICAN TEACHERS’ BUREAU 


(2ist Year.) Sv. Louis, Mo. 
Any Subscriber 
of the JOURNAL OF EDUCATION who! 
would like to have a specimen copy 
of the paper sent toa friend can be 
accommodated by sending us, on a 
postal card, the name and address to 
which he would like the paper sent. | 


The Journal of Education is published 
weekly at $2.50 a year. To meet the 
wishes of a large majority of its subscrib- 
ers, it is sent regularly until definitely or- 
dered to be discontinued, but will be dis- 
continued on expiration, if the subscriber 
so desires. Please send remittances by 
draft, postal, or express order, or regis- 
tered letter to the publishers, New Eng- 
land Publishing Company, 


| | 
| 
| 
| 
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Fust Published 
Lessons in Chemistry 


By WILLIAM H. GREENE, M.D., 


Emeritus Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High School, etc. 


Second Edition, Thoroughly Revised, 
By Harry F. Keuver, Ph.D., 


Professor of Chemistry in the Philadelphia Central High School. 


12mo. Half-roan. $1.00. 


In preparing the present edition, the aim has been chiefly to make such corrections and 
additions as were rendered necessary by the rapid advance of chemical science since the first 
appearance of this book. The general plan and arrangement which have proved satisfactory in 
the experience of the editor, as well as that of the author, have not been materially modified ia 
few of the chapters have been partly rewritten, and a brief explanation of stereoisomerism is 
given in the Appendix. 


Chambers’s Biographical Dictionary 


THE GREAT OF ALL TIMES AND NATIONS 


EDITED BY 
Davin Patrick, LL.D., ,., Francis Hinpes Groome, 


Editor of ‘‘ Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” Assistant Editor of Chambers’s Encyclopedia.” 


Half-morocco. $3.50. 


Companion Volume to ‘‘ Chambers’s Gazetteer of the World.” 


Crown 8vo. 


: Some of the features of this Dictionary are: First, though in only one volume, it is not so 
short after all: it contains as much letterpress, roughly, as three whole volumes of the ‘* Dic- 
tionary of National Biography.” Next, alone of works of its size, it furnishes ample refer- 
ences to biographies, autubiographies, criticisms, and such like. ‘Thirdly, the Dictionary gives 

| the exact or approximate pronunciation of all the more difficult names. Fourthly, it has been 
written on parallel lines tothe Gazetteer, and topographically is much more precise than bio- 
graphical dictionaries are wont to be. Lastly, we have attempted to bring the work well 

up to date.” 


Send for Catalogue. 


Correspondence solicited. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY, Publishers, 
PHILADELPHIA. 


S/LVER, BURDETT & GOMPANY, Pubiishers, 


Approved Text-Books Embodying Progressive Educational Methods. 


BOSTON NEW YORK CHICAGO PHILADELPHIA 
110-112 Boylston St. 29-33 KE. 19th St. 262-264 Wabash Ave, 1328 Arch St. 


Summer Schools.) SEX WORSHIP: 


eaaber Exposition of the Phallic Origin of Religion. 
| By CLIFFORD HOWARD. 

| The object of this work is to demonstrate that all 
| religions have had a common origin, and are founded 
upon a natural, material basis — the worship of life 


NEW YORK UNIVERSITY 


Summer Courses. 
Fourth Year: July 5 -- August 12. 


Courses in Mathematics, A delightful suburban in its phenomena of creation and reproduction. 
Scienve, Languages, | locality m New York! The work includes a description of the rites and 
beliefs of the principal sex - worshipping nations of 
antiquity, whereby 1t is shown that our present the- 
ological beliets, as well as all of our most important 
— church emblems and religious festivals (as the cross, 
HO OL F EXPRE SSION altar, and wine, the celebration of Christmas and of 
e | Kaster), were originally of sexual significance, and 
“ = were familiar features of religious worship thousands 
of years before the Christian era, 
*A remarkable book.’’—Al/egheny Record. 
“Intensely interesting.’’—Medical Standard, 
“A volume whose contents will surprise most 
people.’’—J/ndianapolis Sentinel. 
SECOND EDITION, WITH BIBLIOGRAPHY, 
8vo, Cloth. 215 pp. 1.50, net. 


| 


and Pedagogy City. 
School of Pedagogy, 9th year: Sept 28, '98-May 13,’99, 
For cireulars address CHARLES B. BLISS, 
University Heights. New YorK City’ 


Courses of Training for Voice, Body, and 
Mind, in all Forms of Expression. 
Five Diplomas. 


SUMMER TERMS: Monteagle, Cumberland 
Mountain, Tenn., in July ; Boston, Mass., 
in August. 


Too much stress can hardly be laid on the author’s Sent, postpaid, on receipt of price. 
ground principle, that where a method aims to regulate 


the modulations of the votve by rues, then CLIFFORD IWARD, Publisher, 


encies and lack of organic coherence beyin to take the > 00 r, : ” 
place of that sense of life which lies at the heart of P.O. Box 633. W ashington, D.. €. 


éverytrue product of art, Onthe contrary, where vocal sicieielancemmnaniiieatnimitin 
expressionuis studiedas a manifestation of the processes 
of thinking, there resu:ts the truer energy of the stu- 
dent’s powers and the more natural unity of the com 
plex elements of his expression.— Ur. Lyman Abbott, m 
Tre Oatlook (from a review of the books of S. S. Curry, 
PAD., President of the School). 


4 


THE CURR-N -EVE.TS WEEKL: 


“Lh fender 


The First and ONLY paper giving all the history- 
making news of the world logically classified ani 
intelligently digested. Clean, clear, condensed, non 
partisan, up-to-date, entertaining, truthful. Trial,13 
weeks 25 cts. Yearly $1. Low rates to school clubs. 
Sampletree. Pathfinder Wastinxton, D C 


The /rovinee of Expression, Lessons in Voral 

Expression, tmagination and Mromatic lustinet, 

Classics for Vocal Expression,are works which Mr. 

| Leland T. Powers sa s have given the work of elo- 

ecution a literature and established it upon scien- 
tific and artistic principles. 

i Specimen copy of Expression a quarterly review, 

4 sent onreceipt of ten cents. Cataloyues free. 


W INSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Romeareet St... Masa. 


Address, SCHOOL OF EXPR SSLON, 


458 Boylston St., Boston, Mass 


Publishers. 


Pe 


ONIUER SITY 

}Any_ Information. 
PUBLISHING! 
COMPANY New Yorke 


43-47 East 10th St., 
Washington Street, 
N. BE. Dept., 352 Boston, Mass. 


Cortina’s Self - Instructor. 


Spanish, 20 Lessons. 
French, Cloth: 
Engli sh, Each, $1.50. 


French, specimen two Books (8 lessons), 30 cents. 
Just out, Verbos Espanoles. All the Castilian Verbs 
and all conjugated, with Prepositions and English 
Equivalents. Only book of its kind in any language. 

(ORTINA ACADEMY OF LANGUAGES : Orig- 
inators of the adaptation of the Phonograph to the 
teaching of languages, 44 W. 34th St., New York. 


THE MASTERY OF MEMORIZING. 


HE GREATEST MEN IN THE WORLD'S HISTORY 
have had remarkable memories. A slight investi- 
gation wil! show that the most successful business men 
are possessed of wonderful memories. The training of 
the memory should be the basis of education. The de- 
mands of commercial life are daily becoming more oner- 
ous: more details must be mastered—more facts and fig- 
ures remembered. Only the possessor of a powerful 
memory can win and hold a chief position in the world of 
work. Price, $1.0. Postpaid on receipt of price. 
LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


THE X-RAYS: 


THEIR PRODUCTION AND APPLICATION, By FRED 
ERICK STRANGE KOLLE, M.D., Radiographer tothe Meth 
odist Episcopal Hospital; Member of the Kings County 
Medica! Society, the Society, the 
Long Island Coliege Hospital, and the a Count 
Hospita! Alumni Association ot Brooklyn, N. Y. A boo 
of 250 pages, just out, bound in handsome cioth; with 50 
illustrations, of which 12 are full-page half-tone engray- 
ings. A work that will be gratefully appreciated by 
every progressive person. Price, $1.00 postpaid. Address 
orders, with remittance, to 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork 


How to See the Point and Place It: 
Punctuation Without Rules of Grammer. 


A book of forty pages which teaches punctuation rapidly 
by example. Many people who have studied English, 
Latin,and Greek grammar are very careless and slovenly 
punctuators. This book is indispensable to all writers. 
Memorizing rules and exceptions wastes time and they 
are soon forgotten. Also gives rules for placing capital 
letters, italics, and manuscript for publication. By mail, 
20 cents. Cloth, 40 cents. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., NewYork. 


Nature Study and Related Subjects 


By Wilbur S. Jackman, Chicago Normal School. 


Part I—TEN CHARTS. A conspectus of a year’s work. 
Part LI—NoreEs, 167 pp.: Suggestions as to method. 


Not sold separately. Postpaid, 85 cents. 


CHICAGO NORMAL SCHOOL PUBLISHING HOUSE, 


R. BARTSCH 6904 Stewart Av., Chicago, Ill, 


Teachers of Botany 
SHOULD SEND FOR 


AN OUTLINE 


FOR 


PLANT STUDY. 


By N. E. Everson. 


Paper. Price, 30 Cents. 


The system of Plant Study given in this little book 
has been in usein the public schools of Waltham 
(Mass ) for the past four years with very satisfactory 
results. 

It is arranged by grades, is complete in scope, and 
with it pupils can analyze any flower. 

It has been examined and approved by the best 
botanists, and is already in use in several of the Nor- 
mal Schools in New England. 


FOR SALE BY 


NEW ENGLAND PUBLISHING COMPANY, 


3 Somerset St.. Boston. Mass. 


WRITER 


Journalists and autuors Win mon: 


ey, fame and power. Men and ( ) 
women can qualify themselves for 


ractical literary work during thei 
eisure hours. Practical training in 
reporting, editing and story writing 
at home. 


th 
JOURNALISM 


Thorough knowledge of newspaper 
work. Actual experience from the 
start. Corps of instructors composed 
of eminent journalists. An instruc- 
tive book, giving full details, 
mailed free. 
National Correspondence Institute (Inc.) Fs 

51 Second National Bank Building, >= 
Washington, D. 


Teach © 


rinm Building. Chicago, Lil. 4.000 positions filled. 


400 Recitations and Readings. 


A handsome book containing 400 of the best Recitations 
ever issued, designed for use in Parlor Entertainments, 
Reading Clubs, Day and Sabbath Schools, Adult and 
Juveniie Temperance Organizations, Young People’s 
Associations, and Fam'ly Readings. Bound in Paper 
Cover. By mail, postpaid, 40 cents. 

LACONIC PUBLISHING CO., 123 Liberty St., New York. 


By Charles Barnard, 
BIBI P noted author of 
~The County Fair.” 


A new and novel spectacular play, pronounced ‘‘ the best 
School entertainment” by Principals and others who have 
seen or given it. Uses 60 to 150 children, all grades. Our 
Producers do all the work. For School endorsements. 
circulars, and terms, write W. L. HATCH, (during Jan’y) 
539 Massachusetts Ave., Boston; or permanent address 
Chickering Hall, New York City. 


Educational Institutions. 


New Fngland 
CoNSERVATORY 
OF MUSIC 


( Founded 1853 by Dr. E. Tourjée) 
Gi. W. CHADWICK, Musical Director 


PROSPECTUS FREE. Address 
FRANK W. HALE, General Mgr., Franklin Sq., Boston 


COLLEGES. 


OSTON UNIVERSITY. Seven Colleges and Schools. 
Open to both sexes. Addressthe Registrar. w 


wishing to qualify themselves for 
TEACHERS better positions should write for an 
nouncemeut of Central University Correspondence Schoo! 
giving courses for Home Study leading to degrees of B.S., 

1.8., Ph.B., Ph.D., etc.; also ot great value to Physicians, 
Clergymen, and all literary workers. 
Address ALBERT MORLAN, Sec’y, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Correspondence Instruction. 

THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO offers non-resident 
courses in College and University subjects for those who 
cannotattend its regular sessions. For particulars address 
THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO (Division B), The Corre 
spondence-study Department, Chicago, Ills. (w) 


NORMAL SCHOOLS. 

HE CRANE NORMAL INSTITUTE OF MUSIC, Special 

Course jor Supervisors of Music in Public Schools. 
Pupils prepared for church and concert engage- 
ments. Piano instruction, Mason and Viigil metb- 
ods combined. For circulars appiy to 

Miss JULIA E. CRANE, Director, Potsdam, N.Y. 


ASS. STATE NORMAL ART SCHOOL, established 
for the advancement of art education, and train- 
.ng of teachers in ali branches of industrial drawing. 
For circular and further particulars apply at the 
school, Newbury, corner of Exeter St., Boston. 
w G. H. BARTLETT, Principal. 
NORMAL SUHOUL, 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS. 
For circulars address 
Miss ELLEN Hypk, Principal. 


w 
STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, BuIDcEWATER, Mass. 

_ For both sexes. For catalogues address the 
Principal, w A. G. BoypEN, A.M 


STATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For ladies only. 
Principal, w 
TATE NORMAL SCHOUL, WrEsT¥IELD, Mass. 
For both sexes. 
For catalogues address 
CHARLES 8. Principal. 


NORMAL SCHOOL, FircuBura, MASS. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 


W. P. BECKWITH. 


WINSHIP TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 
2 Gomereet treat Roeton 


Address 


for Summer Schools and Teachers’ Institutes. 
Address WinsHIPp TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 


2 Romeraet Roete 


"reacher 
: SHOULD USE AND RECOMMEND 


Hardtmuth’s Famous Xoh--Noor” 


| Drawing Pencils. 


Hvery 


FAVOR, RU 


16 DEGREES........... 


They never break nor smear. 


> — 


L & CO, 


IMPORTERS, 


123 West Houston St.. New York. 
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| 9 | | 
| JOHN G. THOMPSON, Principal. | 
} FOR TEACHERS’ INSTITUTES. 
A WOMAN with experience as a teacher, and a stu- 
@ y dent in Boston University Medical School, gifted 
} b in public effort, would like to teach Physiology i 
< «ammer schools or institutes. 
| 
: | 
| 
Goon LECTURERS and INSTRUCTORS always supplied 
| 


